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SEDITORIAL- 


Tis NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE is largely devoted to Japan, and the articles, 

original and selected, will give a comprehensive view of the present 
conditions and prospects of Christian missions in that interesting country. 
We trust the suggestion that the missionary concert for January be devoted to 
Japan will be generally followed. Ample material for an interesting and in- 
spiring meeting will be found in the following pages. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER of this MAGAZINE will give special attention to the sub- 

jects of the Monthly Concert of Prayer for Missions, Christian Steward- 
ship and Systematic Beneficence. There are in hand several excellent articles 
on the Missionary Concert and excerpts from addresses at the Conferences on Sys- 
tematic Beneficence in Boston and New York will also be used. In justice to 
the broad fields of our missions it does not seem advisable to devote any issue of 
the MAGAZINE wholly to one subject or field, but it is proposed in the number 
for March, 1897, to give special prominence to the Missions in Burma: in 
April, China will be the chief subject, and in May, the Telugu Mission in 
South India. Subsequently numbers will give special attention to other fields 
as suitable and interesting material may be gathered. Missionaries and others 
are invited to send to the Editorial Secretary, articles which may be used in 
these special numbers, and pastors will find it of advantage to devote the 


missionary concerts to the subjects to which special attention is given each 
month. 


OTES. — To travelers needing to use a general cable code we recommend 
“ The Adams Cable Codex,” published by F. O. Houghton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., at 25 cents in paper, or 50 cents in cloth. It is very full and satisfac- 
tory. In connection with this number of the MAGAZINE devoted specially 


to Japan our readers are referred to the MAGAZINE of last September page 495, 
where will be found a group containing most of the missionaries in Japan, with 
their names. The location of the missionaries may be found from the Hand- 
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book of the Missionary Union, which can be had free from the Mission Rooms, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., and brief personal sketches of all the mis- 
sionaries were printed in the numbers of The Kingdom from February to June 
1896 inclusive. We are specially happy to publish in this number of the 
MAGAZINE an article from Rev. Henry Hinckley, pastor of the Baptist church 
at Roslindale, Boston, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Hinckley had the privilege last 
summer of visiting their daughter, Mrs. Dearing, wife of the President of the 
Theological Seminary at Yokohama. Mr. Hinckley’s observations come to us 
as the word of a pastor fresh from a personal visit to the mission field and de- 
serve careful attention. 


N EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS IN JAPAN is the increasing consideration which 
is granted to woman. It has been well said that the position of woman 

in any nation is the criterion of its civilization. It therefore is encouraging 
to know that by recent decision of the Emperor, honorary decorations are to be 
conferred upon women as well as upon men for like meritorious services. Last 
year at the Imperial educational meeting at Tokyo there were many and earnest 
speeches favoring the higher education of women. One speaker voiced the 


BAPTIST MISSION GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CHOFU, SHIMONOSEKI, JAPAN. 


sentiments of the assembly and of the most advanced educators of Japan in 
making these four important points. “First, woman should be educated 
according to cosmopolitan ideas. Second, woman should be convinced that 
she constitutes half of the nation. Third, the home is the destined place for 


: 
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the activity of woman, but at the same time she ought to know her duty as a 
member of society. Fourth, when a woman is taking care of her children she 
should bear in mind she has the responsibility of bringing up good and useful 
citizens.” If the educational development of Japan follows out these lines for 
woman there is the most promising future for the civilization and well-being of 
that Empire. 


AFTER THE FLOOD.—The district swept by the tidal wave in northeastern 

Japan is still suffering from the terrible disaster. All along the coast 
the shore is covered with wreckage. The people are practically in a houseless 
condition. From the broken lumber, the wreckage of their former houses, they 
have constructed themselves temporary buildings, but these will be of little 
use in the cold of winter. The work of charity is still continued, and must be 
enlarged if there is not to be great suffering in the coming winter. Rev. E. 
H. Jones, of Sendai, writes that the sweeping disaster has had a good effect 
upon the people religiously. They seem to have lost all faith in their former - 
gods, which did not help them in their extremity. They now look hopefully 
to the foreign religion to find something that will help them. ‘They are ready 
to hear the gospel and there is great encouragement to think that large results 
will be gathered in from Christian work among this people, and many chosen 


souls may be brought to the Lord by faithful and vigorous missionary labors 
at this time. 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST MISSION IN JAPAN instructed all its members teaching 
in any department of the Doshisha University to resign at once. 

They have done so,.and the whole conduct of this institution established 
by Nessima now rests upon the Japanese trustees. 
The mission also laid down the conditions which in 
their opinion it will be necessary for the trustees of 
the Doshisha to accept as a basis for further codpera- 
tion. First, that the American Board and the mission 
be officially represented’ in the management of the 
school. Second, that no one be allowed on the board of 
trustees or faculty of the University who is not in 
general sympathy with the Christian missionary work. 
Third, that the board of Japanese trustees be so re- 
organized as to be more truly national. ‘These reason- 
able conditions have not yet been accepted by the 
management of the Doshisha. We notice that the Uni- 
versity has reopened, but it is so much crippled in its ; 
resources and its faculty that the scientific department sosern xeesrma, v. 
is not in operation and the number of students in the Founder of Doshisha Uni- 
theological department is very small. We repeat that Japan. 
we hope the Japanese trustees of the University will realize the wrong which 
they are doing to the American board, to the cause of Christianity and to 
their own people by their present action and will soon accept the overtures of 
the mission for the resumption of codperation. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE held at the First Baptist Church, 

Boston, November 17 and 18, was one of the strongest and most helpful 
meetings we ever attended. The idea of Christian Stewardship was the chief 
thought of the sessions, and in the papers and addresses was presented in 
many phases. The attendance throughout was good and at some of the sessions 
large, and was composed of the best elements of the Baptist churches of New 
England. It was an inspiration to mingle with such a body of Christians. 
The next number of the MAGAZINE will contain extracts and abbreviated 
reports of some of the papers. The New York conference will be held before 
this number of the MAGAZINE reaches its readers, and we trust it may be at- 
tended with as much inspiration, instruction and blessing as the Boston con- 
ference. Remember the conference in Philadelphia in January. Those who 


are able to be present should not fail to arrange to attend. A similiar confer- 
ence will be held in Chicago in February. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. W. H. Beeby and wife, of Hanamakonda, India, reached 

Boston, November 5. Rev. J.S. Timpany, M.D., and wife, of Secunderabad, 
remove to Hanamakonda to take charge of the work. -—— Mr. J. H. Eaton, 
spoken of in the MAGAZINE for April, 1895, as having been baptized by Dr. 
Judson at Moulmein, recently passed away. So far as known, the only person 
now living in this country, baptized by Dr. Judson is Miss Annable, a member 
of the First Baptist church, Philadelphia. Miss E. R. Church has returned 
to Japan. Mrs. E. W. Kelly of Rangoon, Burma, reached New York 


November 7. Mrs. W. H. Roberts of Bhamo, Burma, has returned to 
America for her health. 


SIMULTANEOUS MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 


At the meeting of Missionary officials in New York last winter arrangements 
were made for the holding of simultaneous meetings in the interest of missions 
at some time to be arranged by a committee of which Rev. E. E. Chivers, D. D., 
the District Secretary of the Missionary Union for New York, is Secretary. 
That committee have now announced the “ Plan of Campaign ” which includes: 

1. A sermon on Missions from every evangelical pulpit on Sabbath, January 
10, 1897. The Evangelical Alliance has designated this dayon its Programme for 
Week of Prayer for preaching upon the Great Commission. Matthew 28: 18-20. 

2. A mid-week prayer meeting for Missions. It is earnestly desired that 
the prayer meeting following the Sabbath sermon be devoted to prayer for en- 
largement and blessing in the work of Foreign Missions. 

3. District Missionary Rallies in the larger cities on Thursday evening, 
January 14th. For this meeting let the city be divided into districts, and a 
Local Committee appointed in each district to make all necessary arrange- 
ments. 

4. An Interdenominational Mass Meeting in the interests of Missions, on 
Friday evening, January 15th, unless some other evening be better suited to 
local convenience, to be held in the largest hall or church in every town in 
the United States and Canada. 


This movement has been approved by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
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ican Baptist Missionary Union. Literature regarding it will be sent to every 
pastor on the home field of the Union, and we trust that the Plan of Campaign 
will be taken up at once and vigorously by every pastor, that the members of 
the churches will most cordially cobperate, that the dates mentioned will be set 
apart for this purpose and that everything possible will be done to make this 
movement a grand missionary and spiritual success. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


WITH POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES, 


*Supported by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society (Boston). +Supported by the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West (Chicago). {Supported by the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 


Society of Oregon, § Supported by the Woman’s Society of California. tindependent Mission supported by 
Mrs. Carpenter. 


The first date to each name is the date of appointment; the second, where there is one, of last return to 
Jield. Postage is 5 cents a half ounce or fraction thereof. Postage should be fully prepaid. 
Rey. J. 8S. Adams and wife, Hanyang, China, 1883, 1893. ' 
Rey. Thomas Adams, Leopoldville, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1892. | 
Rey. H. Adamsen, M. D., New See Kak, Bangkok, Siam, 1896. 
+Miss Johanna Anderson, Toungoo, Burma, 1888. 
Rey. C. B. Antisdel and wife, 2073 Lydia Place, Jefferson Park, Chicago, Ill, 1892. 
Rev. W. F. Armstrong, Rangoon, Burma, 1884, 1893. 
Mrs. W. I’. Armstrong, care Chancellor Wallace, Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. William Ashmore, D. D., and wife, Swatow, China, 1850, 1895. 
Rey. William Ashmore, Jr., and wife, Swatow, China, 1879, 1891. 
7Miss Flora FE. Ayres, La Porte, Ind., 1893. 
Edward Bailey, M. D., and wife, Swatow, China, 1893. 
Rey. A. L. Bain and wife, Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, ria Antwerp, 1893. 
Rey. J. M. Baker and wife, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1895. 
Rey. B. A. Baldwin and wife, Thayetmyo, Burma, 1895. 
Rey. C. B. Banks and wife, Equatorville, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1882, 1895. 
¥Miss M. BE. Barchet, St. Margarets, Anne Arundel Co., Md., 1893. 
8S. P. Barchet, M. D., and wife, Kinhwa ria Ningpo, China, 1875, 1893. 
*Miss D. D. Barlow, 47 Shimotera machi, Himeji, Japan, 1894. 
*Miss Sarah B. Barrows, That6n, Burma, 1872, 1887. 
Mr. W. F. Beaman and wife, Kiating, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1893. 
Rev. W. H. Beeby and wife, Fidelity, Ill., 1891. 
Rey. A. A. Bennett and wife, 67b Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1879, 1892. 
7Miss E. A. Bergman, Vinukonda, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
Rev. Philipp Bickel, D. D., 98 Mittelweg Borgfelde, Hamburg, Germany. 
Rey. A. Billington and wife, Bwemba, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1881, 1893. 
7Miss J. M. Bixby, M. D., Swatow, China, 1894. 
7Miss Lilian Blair, 1896. 
7Miss Olive M. Blunt, 168 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi ken, Japan, 1890. 
Rev. Wheeler Boggess and wife, Kundakur, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 
Rey. S. A. D. Boggs, Tura, Assam, India, 1891. 
Mrs. 8S. A. D. Boggs, Akron, Iowa. 
Rey. W. B. Boggs, D. D., and wife, Secunderabad, Deccan, India, 1878, 1895. 
Mr. W. E. Boggs and wife, Sattanapalli, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 
*Miss L. H. Booker, Bapatla, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 
*Miss E. M. Boynton, Ningpo, China, 1894. 
Rey. F. J. Bradshaw, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1893. 
Rev. J. C. Brand and wife, 9a Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1890. 
Rev. D. L. Brayton, Rangoon, Burma, 1837, 1872. 
*Mrs. L. M. Breed, M. D., Nalgonda, Deccan, India, 1895. 
Rey. K. O. Broady, D. D., Bethel Seminary, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Rey. George H. Brock and wife, Kanigiri, Nellore District, India, 1891. 
Rey. Aug. Broholm, Kristuskapellet, Baggensgade, Copenhagen, N. Denmark. 
Mrs. M. R. Bronson, 1266 Curtis Avenue, Cleveland, O., 1872. 
+Miss H. M. Browne, Haskell, Kan., 1886. 
Rey. Edwin Bullard and wife, Kavali, Nellore District, India, 1870, 1896. 
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Rey. Alonzo Bunker, D. D., Toungoo, Burma, 1865, 1893. 
Mrs. Alonzo Bunker, 58 Willow Street, Providence, R. L. 
*Miss Zillah A. Bunn, Zigon, Burma, 1882, 1892. 
Rey. C. E. Burdette and wife, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1883, 1894. 
Mr. J. S. Burns, 1893. 
Rev. Walter Bushell and wife, Moulmein, Burma, 1878, 1895. 
7Miss A. S. Buzzell, 27 Nakajima cho, Sendai, Japan, 1892. 
Rey. William Carey Calder, Moulmein, Burma, 1886, 1892. 
7Miss Elia Campbell, Swatow, China, 1890. 
Rev. George Campbell and wife, Swatow, China, 1887, 1895. 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D., and wife, Swatow, China, 1889. 5 
Mrs. H. E. Carpenter, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan, 1862, 1895. 
Miss M. M. Carpenter, Nemuro, Hokkaido, Japan, 1895. 
*Miss Melissa Carr, Sandoway, Burma, 1890. 
*Miss M. Elizbeth Carr, Moulmein, Burma, 1890. 
Rev. A. E. Carson and wife, Gibbon, Neb., 1886. 
Rev. J. M. Carvell and wife, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1894. Ros 
Rev. John E. Case and wife, Myingyan, Burma, 1882. . 
*Miss Ella L. Chapman, Kemendine Girls’ School, Rangoon, -Burma, 1896. ; 
*Miss Ella R. Church, 47 Shimotera machi, Himeji, Japan, 1888, 1896. 
Mr. A. Christopher, Bwemba, Congo, W. Africa, 1896. 
Rev. Elbert Chute and wife, Newton Centre, Mass., 1882. 
*Miss Annie M. Clagett, 10 Fukuro machi, Surugadai, Tokyo, Japan, 1887, 1894. 
Rey. E. W. Clark and wife, Molung, Amguri P. O., Assam, India, 1868, 1886. 
Rev. Joseph Clark and wife, Ikoko, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1880, 1892. 
Prof. E. W. Clement and wife, 48 Tsukiji, l'okyo, Japan, 1894. 
Rev. J. E. Clough, D. D., and wife, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1864, 1892. 
Rey. H. P. Cochrane and wife, Potter Valley, California, 1888. . 
Rev. W. W. Cochrane and wife, Namkham, Northern Shan States, via Bhamo, Burma, 1890. 
*Miss F. A. Cole, Banza Manteke, Congo, W. Africa, 1892, 1896. 
*Miss Clara A. Converse, 34 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1889. 
Mr. Alfred Copp and wife, Shaohing, via Ningpo, China, 1891. 
7Miss H. L. Corbin, Ningpo, China, 1888, 1894. ; 
E. 8. Corson, M. D. and wife, 1896. 
Rev. W. H. Cossum, Ningpo, China, 1890. 
Mrs. W. H. Cossum, De Ruyter, N. Y. 
7Miss Marie M. Coté, M. D., Rangoon, Burma, 1888, 1892. 
*Miss Julia G. Craft, Kemendine Girls’ School, Rangoon, Burma, 1896. 
Rev. I°. D. Crawley and wife, Moulmein, Burma, 1895. 
*Mrs. Laura Crawley, Henzada, Burma, 1853, 1893. 
Rev. L. W. Cronkhite and wife, Bassein, Burma, 1881. 
Rev. B. P. Cross, Bassein, Burma, 1872, 1896. 
Mrs. B. P. Cross, Westfield, Mass. 
Rev. E. B. Cross, D. D., and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1844, 1869. 
Rey. A. V. B. Crumb and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1876, 1896. 
7Miss E. L. Cummings, 1889. 
Rev. J. E. Cummings, Henzada, Burma, 1887, 1896. 
Rey. A. H. Curtis and wife, 2 Cook’s Road, Perambore, Madras, India, 1892. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D., Rangoon, Burma, 1866, 1886. 
Mrs. J. N. Cushing, 762 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
7Miss Lolie Daniels, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1896. 
*Miss Kk. Darmstadt, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1894. 
*Miss Mary M. Day, Tondiarpetta, Madras, India, 1878, 1891. 
Rey. C. L. Davenport and wife, Sandoway, Burma, 1895. 
Rey. W. 8S. Davis and wife, Allur, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 
Rev. J. L. Dearing and wife, 67a Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1889. 
7Miss Amelia E. Dessa, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
Rev. Alexandre Dez, 22 Ave. de Bellevue, Sevres, Seine et Ois®, Paris, France. 
*Miss M. A. Dowling, Upsall and Morton Sts., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 1898 
Rev. David Downie, D. D., and wife, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1873, 1893. 
Rev. A. Drake, D. D., Bethel Seminary, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Rev. William Dring and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1890. 
Rey. T. P. Dudley, Jr., and wife, Vepery, Madras, India, 1892. i 
7Miss F. A. Duffield, 26 Concession, Osaka, Japan, 1892. ! 
Rey. John Dussman and wife, Gurzalla, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
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*Miss L. M. Dyer, Moulmein, Burma, 1893. 
Miss H. N. Eastman, Rangoon, Burma, 1872, 1895. 
*Miss Etta I’. Edgerton, Nalgonda, Deccan, India, 1896. 
*Miss J. S. Edmunds, Mukimveka, Congo, W. Africa, 1895. 
*Mrs. C. H. R. Elwell, Holyoke, Mass., care A. J. Rand, 1872. 
7Miss Christine Ericson (under appointment), 1893. 
*Miss Kate F. Evans, Thongze, Burma, 1871, 1893. 
Rey. IF’. H. Eveleth and wife, Insein, Burma, 1873, 1890. 
*Miss Ellen E. Fay, 3203 Spencer Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa., 1889. 
*Miss Mary D. Faye, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson and wife, Ramapatam, Madras Presidenc y. India, 1895. 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer, Baptist Theological Seminary, Rennbahn Str. Horn, Hamburg, Germany. 
*Miss Nellie E. Fife, 30 Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1887, 1895. 
Rey. C. H. Finch, M. D., and wife, Suifu, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1891. 
Rey. John Firth and wife, North Lakhimpur, Assam, India, 1893. 
Rey. C. H. D. Fisher and wife, 30b Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1882, 1891. 
*Miss L. C. Fleming, M. D., Lrebu, Congo, W. Africa, via Antwerp, 1887, 1895. 
Rev. M. E. Fletcher and w ife, Maubin, Burma, 1893. 
*Miss Alice L. Ford, Moulmein, Burma, 1893. 
Rey. John M. Foster and wife, Burton, ‘Wash., 1887. 
y¥Miss Mary C. Fowler, M. D., Bassein, Burma, 1890. 
7Miss A. E. Frederickson, Mandalay, Burma, 1892. 
Rey. P. Frederickson and wife, Kifwa, via Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp. 
1881, 1891. 
Rey. A. Friesen and wife, Nalgonda, Deccan, India, 1889. 
Rey. A. C. Fuller, Podili, Nellore District, India, 1892. 
*Miss Naomi Garton, M D., 523 E. Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa, 1881. 
Rey. George J. Geis and wife, Myitkyina, Burma, 1892. 
Rey. D. C. Gilmore and wife, 31 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 1890. 
Rey. C. B. Glenesk and wife, Bwemba, Congo, West Africa, ria Antwerp, 1884, 1894. 
Rev. J. R. Goddard and wife, Ningpo, China, 1867, 1894. 
*Miss O. W. Gould, M. D., East Douglass, Mass., 1893. 
J. 8S. Grant, M. D., and wife, Calais, Me., 1889. 
Rev. W. F. Gray and wife, Hanyang, China, 1892. 
Rey. Ernest Grigg and wife, Chatham, Ont., 1892. 
Wm. C. Griggs, M. D., and wife, Bhamo, Bur ma, 1890. 184. 
Rev. A. IK. Gurney and wife, Sibsagor, Assam, India, 1874, 1894. 
Rey. F. P. Haggard and wife, Impur, Assam, India, 1892. 
Rev. H. W. Hale and wife, Tavoy, Burma, 1874, 1894. 
Rev. Wm. A. Hall and wife, Lrebu, Congo, West Africa, ria Antwerp, 1888, 1893. 
Rev. R. L. Halsey, 187 Kogawa cho, Osaka, Japan, 1887, 1895. 
Mrs. R. L. Halsey, 5359 Jackson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Rey. 8S. W. Hamblen and wife, 49 Nizaka- dori, Sendai, Japan, 1889. 
7+Mrs. Hancock, Mandalay, Burma, 1874, 1896. 
Rev. I. S. Hankins and wife, Atmakur, Nellore District, India, 1892. 
Rev. tg Hanson and wife, Bhamo, Burma, 1890. 
Rev. C. K. Harrington, 2 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1886, 1895. 
Mrs. C. K. Harrington, Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
Rey. F. G. Harrington and wife, 135A Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1887, 1895. 
Rev. E. N. Harris and wife, Shwegyin, Burma, 1893. 
Mrs. N. Harris, 1858. 
Rey. C. H. Harvey, Palabala, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1880, 1896. 
Miss Susie E. Haswell, Amherst, Burma, 1867, 1881. 
*Miss H. E. Hawkes, Shwegyin, Burma, 1888. 
*Miss M. A. Hawley, 34 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1895. 
Rey. J. Heinrichs and wife, Ramapatam, Nellore District, India, 1888. 
A. H. Henderson, M. D., and wife, Moné, Southern Shan States, Burma, 1893. 
Mr. C. H. Heptonstall, Toungoo, Burma, 1893. 
Prof. L. E. Hicks and wife, Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, 1894. 
*Miss S. J. Higby, Tharrawaddy, Burma, 1876, 1887. 
Rev. G. W. Hill and wife, 168 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi ken, Japan, 1893. 
Mr. Thomas Hill and wife, Ntumba, Congo, West Africa, ria Antwerp, 1892, 18), 
Rey. T. D. Holmes and wife, Kinwha, ria. Ningpo, China, 1893. 
*Miss Annie Hopkins. Moulmein, Burma, i891. 
Rey. W. E. Hopkins and wife, Palmur, Janumpett P. O., Deccan, India, 1892. 
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Rey. T. H. Hoste, 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, Eng., 1884. 

*Miss Clara A. Howard, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 1889. 

*Miss Lisbeth B. Hughes, Moulmein, Burma, 1896. 

Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongze, Burma, 1851, 1891. 

7Miss Emma Inveen, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1879. 

Rev. E. Jansson, Wasa, Petalax, Finland. 

Rey. H. Jenkins and wife, Shaohing, P. O. Ningpo, China, 1859, 1886. 

Rey. Lyman Jewett, D. D., and wife, 24 Hartwell Street, Fitchburg, Mass., 1848. 

Rey. Truman Johnson, M. D., and wife, 48 Susan Street Providence R. 1., 1886. 

Rey. E. H. Jones and wife, 27 Nakajima cho, Sendai, Japan, 1884, 1895. 

7Mrs. Ellen M. Kelly, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1887. 

7Miss Sarah Kelly, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 

Rey. E. W. Kelly, Rangoon, Burma, 1882, 1893. 

Mrs. E. W. Kelly, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Rev. H. A. Kemp and wife, Swatow, China, 1893. 

*Miss Anna H. Kidder, 10 Fukuro machi, Suruga dai, Tokyo, Japan, 1875, 1889. 

Rey. C. D. King, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1878, 1892. 

Mrs. C. D. King, Box 1107 Travers City, Mich. 

Rey. M. B. Kirkpatrick, M. D., Namkham, No. Shan States, via Bhamo, Burma, 1888, 1896, 

Mrs. M. B. Kirkpatrick, 1735 No. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Miss Kate Knight, Shwegyin, Burma, 1891. 

*Mrs. L. A. Knowlton, Mt. Carroll, IL, 1853. 

*Miss L. B. Kuhlen, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1893. 

Rey. Frank Kurtz and wife, Vinukonda, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 

*Miss S. I. Kurtz, Tondiarpetta, Madras, India, 1892. 

Rey. M. Larsen, Griffenfeldtsgade 20.4, Copenhagen, N. Denmark. 

+Miss M. M. Larsh, Henzada, Burma, 1894. 

*Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 1506 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md., 1873. 

Rey. Joseph Lehmann, Horn Seminary, Hamburg, Germany. 

*Miss Annie M. Lemon, Sandoway, Burma, 1893. 

W. H. Leslie, M. D., and wife, London West, Ontario, 1893. 

Rey. I’. H. Levering and wife, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 

Rey. E. Lund, Calle Ancha 10, San Gervasio, Barcelona, Spain. 

F. P. Lynch, M. D., and wife, Mukimvika, via Banana, Congo, West Africa, 1893. 

*Miss M. E. Magee, Box 313, Redlands, Cal. 1894. 

I’. B. Malcolm, M. D., 8 Seward Road, Shanghai, China, 1893. 

Rey. W. R. Manley and wife, Udayagiri, Madras Presidency, India, 1879, 1890. 

Rey. M. C. Marin and wife, Calle Ancha 10, San Gervasio, Barcelona, Spain. 

Rey. C. R. Marsh and wife, Markapur, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 

Prof. L. E. Martin and wife, Ongole, Madras Presidency, India, 1890. 

Rey. G. L. Mason and wife, Huchau, care 8 Seward Road, Shanghai, China, 1880, 1892. 

Rey. M. C. Mason and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1874, 1896. 

*Miss Stella H. Mason, Clifton Springs, N. Y., 1888. 

*Miss EK. F. McAllister, Rangoon, Burma, 1877, 1891. 

Rey. John McGuire, Mandalay, Burma, 1891. 

Mrs. J. MeGuire, Goshen, Ind. 

Rey. W. K. McKibben and wife, Swatow, China, 1875, 1895. 

Rey. John McLaurin, D. D., and wife, 7 Primrose Road, Bangalore, Madras Presidency, 
India, 1869, 1891. . 

*Miss Lavinia Mead, 27 Nakajima-Cho, Sendai, Japan, 1887, 1890. 

*Miss G. Milne, Ikoko, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1893. 

Mr. R. R. Milne, [koko, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1894. 

*Miss Ellen E. Mitchell, M. D., Moulmein, Burma, 1879, 1890. 

*Mrs. H. W. Mix, Moné, Southern Shan States, Burma, 1879, 1891. 

Rey. Thomas Moody and wife, Irebu, Congo, W. Africa, via Antwerp, 1890, 1895. 

Rev. P. H. Moore and wife, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1879, 1890. 

Rey. P. E. Moore and wife, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1890. 

*Miss Henrietta I. Morgan, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1895. 

Rey. Horatio Morrow, Tavoy, Burma, 1876, 1889. 

Mrs. Horatio Morrow, Rochester, Vt. 

Rev. L. H. Mosier and wife, Prome, Burma, 1890. 

Rey. I. E. Munger, Tura, Assam, India, 1896. 

Rey. Christian Nelson, Kifwa, ria Lukunga, Congo, West Africa, ria Antwerp, 1892. 

Mrs. Christian Nelson, 368 Station Street, Kankakee, II1. 

Rev. John Newcomb and wife, Cumbum, Madras Presidency, India, 1884, 1893. 
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*Miss H. D. Newcomb, Nursaravapetta, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
Rev. C. A. Nichols and wife, Bassein, Burma, 1879, 1893. 

Mr. H. J. Openshaw, Yachau, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1893. 
Rev. Wm. C. Owen and wife, Bapatla, Madras Presidency, India, 1891. 
Rev. John Packer, D. D., and wife, Meiktila, Burma, 1872, 1889. 

7Miss F. E. Palmer, Spencerport, N. Y., 1880. 

7Miss Emily A. Parker, St. Clair, Mich., 1890. 

*Miss Julia A. Parrott, Toungoo, Burma, 1895. 

Rey. W. B. Parshley and wife, 34 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan, 1890. 

Rev. S. B. Partridge, D. D., and wife, Potsdam, N. Y., 1868. 

Rev. Joseph Paul and wife, North Lakhimpur, Assam, India, 1894. 
*Miss E. H. Payne, Pegu, Burma, 1876, 1893. 

7Mrs. L. P. Pearce, Ootacamund, Madras Presidency, India, 1871, 1888. 
Rev. S. A. Perrine and wife, Impur, Assam, India, 1892. 

Rey. C. E. Petrick and wife, Sibsagor, Assam, India, 1889, 1896. 

Rev. Wm. Pettigrew, Ukrul, Manipur, Assam, India, 1889, 1896. 

Rey. E. G. Phillips and wife, Tura, Assam, India, 1874, 1893. 

Mr. F. D. Phinney, Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, 1881, 1895. 
*Miss Hattie Phinney, Rangoon, Burma, 1885, 1892. 

7Miss R. E. Pinney, Secunderabad, Deccan, India, 1893. 

Rev. William E. Powell and wife, Nursaravapetta, Madras Presidency, India, 1886, 1894. 
Rev. W. I. Price and wife, Henzada, Burma, 1879, 1893. 

*Miss Carrie E. Putnam, Mayville, N. Y., 1886. 

*Miss Ruth W. Ranney, Rangoon, Burma, 1884, 1892. 

Rev. Neil D. Reid, Henzada, Burma, 1893. 

Rev. H. H. Rhees, D. D., and wife, 5 Hill, Kobe, Japan, 1878, 1891. 

Rey. H. Richards and wife, Banza Manteke, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1879, 1891. 
G. H. Richardson, M. D., and wife, Toungoo, Burma, 1895. 

*Miss C. E. Righter, Kinhwa, via Ningpo, China, 1888, 1894. 

Rev. S. W. Rivenburg and wife, Kohima, Assam, India, 1883, 1894. 
Prof. E. B. Roach and wife, Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, 1887, 1896. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts, Bhamo, Burma, 1878, 1892. 

Mrs. W. H. Roberts, care H. R. Buel, Jacksonville, Tl. 

*Miss Eva L. Rolman, 30a Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, 1885, 1894. 

*Miss A. J. Rood, Tura, Assam, India, 1894. 

Mrs. A. T. Rose, Rangoon, Burma, 1853. 

Rey. R. Saillens, 4 Rue Angot, Bourg la Reine, Seine, Paris, France. 
Rev. C. A. Salquist, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1893. 

7Mrs. A.-K. Scott, M. D., Swatow, China, 1862, 1889. 

7Miss Mary K. Scott, Swatow, China, 1890. 

§Rev. J. H. Scott and wife, Bangai 59, Kogawa cho, Osaka, Japan, 1892. 
Rey. A. E. Seagrave and wife, Rangoon, Burma, 1888. 

Rev. W. A. Sharp and wife, Moulmein, Burma, 1893. 

*Miss Martha Sheldon, Moulmein, Burma, 1876, 1892. 

7Miss EK. R. Simons, Toungoo, Burma, 1887. 

Rey. A. Sims, M. D., Leopoldville, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1882, 1886. 
Rey. EI. V. Sjoblom, Equatorville, Congo, West Africa, via Antwerp, 1892. 
tMiss Ida A. Skinner, 1891. 

*Miss Sarah R. Slater, 34 No. 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1889. 

Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D. D., and wife, Insein, Burma, 1863, 1888. 

*Miss Jenny V. Smith, Hornby, N. Y., 1891. 

*Miss L. A. Snowden, Shaohing, P. O. Ningpo, China, 1893. 

Rey. Jacob Speicher and’ wife, Swatow, China, 1895. 

7Miss H. FE. St. John, Swatow, China, 1895. 

Rev. W. A. Stanton and wife, Kurnool, Madras Presidency, India, 1892. 
*Miss E. C. Stark, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 1884. 
Rev. A. E. Stephen and wife, Goalpara, Assam, India, 1893. 

Mrs. E. L. Stevens, Rangoon, Burma, 1837, 1876. 

Rey. E. O. Stevens, Moulmein, Burma, 1864, 1889. 

Mrs. E. O. Stevens, Waterville, Maine. 

+Miss Elizabeth Stewart, Ningpo, China, 1886, 1895. 

Rev. William E. Story and wife, 68 Innai, Chofu, Yamaguchi ken, Japan, 1891. 
+Miss Alberta Sumner, Nowgong, Assam, India, 1896. 

Rev. F. P. Sutherland, M. D., and wife, Sagaing, Burma, 1886, 1895. 
Rey. O. L. Swanson and wife, No. Lakhimpur, Assam, India, 1893. 
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Rey. W. S. Sweet and wife, Shaohing, P. O., Ningpo, China, 1893. 

Rev. G. W. Taft and wife, 20 Yamamoto dori, Kobe, Japan, 1889. 

7*Miss E. J. Taylor, Moulmein, Burma, 1888. 

Rey. W. I. Thomas and wife, Harrison St., Roslindale, Mass., 1880. 

tMiss Thora M. Thompson, Toungoo, Burma, 1894. 

Rev. R. A. Thomson and wife, 48 Naka Yamate-dori, San-chome, Kobe, Japan, 1888, 1894. 

Rev. H. H. Tilbe and wife, Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, 1887, 1896. 

Rey. a Timpany, M. D., and wife, care Station Master, Kazipett, N. G. S. Ry., Deccan, 
ndia, 1892. 

Prof. Henry Topping and wife, 30a Tsukiji Tokyo, Japan, 1895. 

Rey. E. Tribolet, Bassein, Burma, 1888. 

Mrs. E. Tribolet, Pitcher, N. Y. 

Rey. T. Truvé, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

*Miss Louise E. Tschirch, Bassein, Burma, 1884, 1892. 

Rev. William M. Uperaft, Yachau, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1889, 18! 

Rey. W. ©. Valentine, Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma, 1894. 

Rey. C. F. Viking and wife, Ningpo, China, 1893. 

Rey. J. Vincent, Denain (Nird), France. 

Mrs. J. H. Vinton, Rangoon, Burma, 1861, 1889. 

§Miss Mattie Walton, Bangai 59, Kogawa cho, Osaka, Japan, 1893. 

Mr. George Warner and wife, 340 No. 3d Ave., Canton, IIl., 1889. 

*Miss Isabel Watson, Bassein, Burma, 1867, 1892. 

*Miss J. E. Wayte, Nellore, Madras Presidency, India, 1884, 1895. 

Rey. Robert Wellwood and wife, Suifu, care the local post, Hankow, China, 1891. 

Rev. E. T. Welles and wife, 1896. 

+Miss Dorcas Whitaker, 1896. 

Rey. G. E. Whitman, Swatow, China, 1892. 

*Miss M. A. Whitman, 10 Fukuro machi, Suruga dai, Tokyo, Japan. 1883, 1890. 

Rev. R. R. Williams, D. D., and wife, Eureka, Kan., 1873. 

*Miss Isabella Wilson, Gauhati, Assam, India, 1895. 

*Miss H. M. Witherbee, 34 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 1895. 

Rey. William Wynd and wife, 187 Kogawa cho, Osaka, Japan, 1891. 

+Miss Nora M. Yates, 214 So. 6th Street, Goshen, Ind., 1891. 

Mr. Andrew Young, Lukunga, Congo, W. Africa, ria Antwerp, 15. 

*Miss A. S. Young, Kinhwa, via Ningpo, China, 1888. 

Rev. W. M. Young and wife, Thibaw, via Mandalay, Burma, 1892. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME, 
SUBJECT—JAPAN. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazine. | 


1. Praise Service. 12. Prayer for the Conversion of Japan. 
2. Scripture and Prayer. 13. Singing. 

3. Singing. 14. Christianity We Do Need. (p. 30.) 
4. The Tidal Wave. (p. 12.) 15. Reading. “Encouragements and Dis- 
5. Civilization. (p. 13.) couragements in the Japan Field.” 
6. -After the Flood. (p. 3.) (p. 11.) 

7. The Religious Outlook. (p. 14.) 16. Offering for the American Baptist 
8. Singing. Missionary Union, for Japan. 

9. Commercial Changes in Japan. (p.19.) 17. Singing. 

10. Extent of Japan. (p. 30.) 18. Benediction. 

11. Religious Outlook in Japan. (p. 24.) 
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Encouragements and Discouragements in the Japan Field. 


ARTICLES: 


ENCOURAGEMENTS AND DISCOURAGEMENTS IN THE JAPAN FIELD. 


BY REV. HENRY HINCKLEY, 


VERY missionary field has its causes 

for disappointments, and every mis- 
sionary must be more or less inclined to dis- 
couragement, for disheartening circum- 
stances are not novelties in the life of any 
servant of the Master, and this must be es- 
pecially true of those who live under the 
shadow of heathenism and are so com- 
pletely separated from the cheerful influ- 
ences of home and the homeland. 

A recent visit among the workers in 
Japan and a brief survey of the missions in 
that country have not only intensified the 
desire to see greater effort and expenditure 
of time and money in advancing the king- 
dom of Christ in that empire of darkness, 
but have enlarged and quickened my own 
personal sympathies for those tried and 
trembling messengers of God. 

One of their peculiar trials is the ap- 
parently trembling hold that the churches 
at home have upon the rope by which they 
are upheld and sustained. Doubtless there 
has been a slipping of hands and a fainting 
of hearts among all the rope-holders of our 
land. Several cords and weakened strands 
of supply have disturbed their confidence 
and shaken their trust. When they have 
called for help and there has been no 
answer; when they have plead for in- 
creased appropriations and have met with 
reductions; when they have prayed for 
more men and have been called to come 
home themselves, because there were no 
means at hand for advance, but a pressing 
necessity for retrenchment; such discour- 
agements have been the results as could 
have come from no other cause. The 
weight of the Union’s debt and of the fail- 
ure of the churches is felt much more se- 
verely in Japan, for the reason that the 
present is a crisis in the history of that peo- 
ple. The question of the hour with them 
is, whether infidelity is to control the move- 
ments of this wonderfully progressive na- 
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tion, or whether Christianity is to lead it 
out and up into higher conditions of growth 
and grander development of moral and 
spiritual power. 

Another cause of discouragement is the 
superior equipment of the other denomina- 
tions, the encouraged energy of their mis- 
sionaries, and their enlarged opportunities 
for success as compared with the restricted 
and feebly-supported appointments of our 
own denomination. We hold very much 
the same position in these matters that our 
nation does in the social and commercial 
world of Japan. America stands fourth or 
fifth with reference to trade and national 
influence as compared with England, Ger- 
many, France and others. There was a 
shadow of shame on my countenance at the 
constant recognition of this fact. Espe- 
cially was this true in the limited demon- 
stration on the “Glorious Fourth,” though 
we flung to the breeze on that morning a 
beautiful, large flag that we had brought 
with us as a present to our patriotic son 
and daughter. 

Still another discouragement is found in 
the peculiarities of the people themselves. 
Generations of encouraged immoralities, 
centuries of heathen debasement and 
cruelties, do not produce the best materials 
for immediate regeneration. An acquired 
self-sufficiency, an encouraged feeling of 
independence, a growing and apparent 
recognition by themselves of their abilities; 
all these elements make them severely im- 
pervious to the humbling truths of Chris- 
tianity. Above all, their natural fickleness 
of character, as compared with other more 
conservative nations, produces a feeling of 
uncertainty bordering on discouragement 
in the minds of those who are toiling and 
suffering for their immediate salvation and 
perfection. 

The silver lining to this cloud is, however, 
very easily discovered when one mingles 
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with the true and faithful of the native 
Christians, whose faith and piety have 
been tried as the silver is tried, many of 
them in the fires of persecution and in the 
fining pot of sorrow and many more amid 
the discouragements of unsuccessful effort 
for their fellows. Most of the young men 
in the Theological Seminary could secure 
places of emolument at once, but only a 
very few have been tempted above that 
they have been able to bear. Better sala- 
ries are offered by other denominations yet 
they remain true to the truth. There is 
many an ingot of pure gold in these con- 
verts to Christianity and these adherents to 
Baptist faith because it is Bible truth. 
There is much less of instability among the 
members of our churches than in any other 
for the above reason. 

A second element of encouragement is in 
the conservative character of all our mis- 
sionaries, concerning whom I know not an 
exception; conservative in their adherence 
to the doctrine.of the inspiration of the 
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Word of God, concerning the fundamental 
doctrine of the atonement, and the all-es- 
sential position that the Bible, the whole 
Bible and nothing but the Bible is to be the 
basis of Christian faith and _ practice. 
There is as far as I know an absolute free- 
dom from that liberality of religious 
thought that has led others into a condition 
of irreligion or of philosophy as a subsitute, 
and has undermined their splendid institu- 
tions and sorely affected their spiritual 
power. 

These, together with the sure, safe, pos- 
sibly slow but evident proofs of continual 
and continuing progress, afford sources of 
encouragement upon which we as a denomi- 
nation may look with feelings of profound 
gratitude, and with increasing hope for a 
larger and mightier work in the future. 

Let us stay up the hands of the faithful. 
Let us give the means and men needed for 
this true advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
else while we are busy here and there and 
elsewhere Japan may be gone. 


REV. E. H. JONES, SENDAI. 


THE TIDAL WAVE. 

UR north Japan field has been visited 

by a great tidal wave disaster, as you 
have already been informed by the news- 
papers. The like of this disaster has 
not taken place, even in thiscountry of great 
natural convulsions, for many decades. I 
was myself working in the district, our so- 
ciety being the only Protestant body doing 
anything in the devastated region, and was 
staying in Kisennuma, which was saved 
by the peculiar formation of the coast 
there. Had I been at one of the more ex- 
posed places my next report in all proba- 
bility would have been made directly to the 
Head Manager of our Society’s work and 
I would have been transferred to a higher 
department. This was the case—let us de- 
voutly hope—with a self-sacrificing Roman 
Catholic missionary working on the field a 
few miles north from where I was. He 
had walked from early morning, not 
knowing it was the last stage of his life’s 


journey. He had arrived at Kamaishi at 
about 7.30 o'clock just about dark. He 
had exchanged his travel-stained garments 
and had just sat down upon the matted 
floor to rest when the wave overwhelmed 
the room and he found himself struggling 
for life. It was a pitiful sight; strong 
physically, and a good swimmer, he battled 
nobly with the eddying and swirling cur- 
rents. But being much fatigued with his 
forty-mile walk in this mountainous re- 
gion, he finally was sucked under to rise 
no more in this life. 

The coast from a point near Sendai 
northeast for about one hundred and fifty 
miles, was swept by a series of great 
waves. It took place on the night of June 
15, at about 8 o’clock. The waves were 
forced up at some places by the converg- 
ing shore lines to the tremendous height 
of eighty feet; with an average of twenty 
or twenty-five feet. They were preceded 
by many shocks of earthquakes, and by a 
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roar as of some terrible wild beast about 
to spring upon its prey. Then came—so 
say survivors—the crash of houses, boats 
and fallen trees as they were suddenly 
lifted from the earth, and after being 
crushed and mixed together they were 
taken out by the receding wave. Houses, 
boats, horses, people and uprooted trees 
were so churned together that the people 
who were washed up again were so dread- 
fully bruised that they are lying by hun- 
dreds languishing in the Red Cross hospi- 
tals promptly established after the disas- 
ter. The mortality is large among the sur- 
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rescued and eighty-two of these badly in- 
jured. 
CIVILIZATION. 

The people displayed by their ready re- 
sponse to the cry for help that they had a 
solidarity as a nation and an assimilation 
of the best spirit of European civilization 
that showed them up favorably. Such an 
exhibition of national feeling would be im- 
possible in China for instance. There is 
there lacking both the patriotism and the 
humane spirit of this people. Some have 
thought that only when the innate mili- 
tary instinct was aroused would Japan act 
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vivors. Probably the loss will be 30,000. 
The number of houses washed away is 
given at 8,313; people killed outright, 27,- 
076; people wounded, 5,463. Total loss of 
property—houses, boats, nets, fields, and 
standing crops—will amount to many mil- 
lions. Among the worst places was Taro, 
360 houses all swept away. The 1,300 peo- 
ple at home at the time were all drowned. 
Fishermen to the number of fifty-three, 
away on the sea at their toil, were the 
only ones left. Kamaishi, 6,500 people, 
1,800 left, and out of these 500 were dread- 
fully wounded. Only forty-three houses 
left out of the 1,230, formerly in the town. 
At Toni, out of 1,206 people but 103 were 


like a western nation. But they now show 
another side of their character to those 
who doubt that their civilization is more 
than skin deep. The Emperor at once con- 
tributed 14,000 yen (1 yen=52e.). The 
government appropriated Y. 500,000. The 
people gave by subscriptions, public and 
private, Y. 500,000. One native newspaper 
boomed a list of Y. 30,000 with subscrip- 
tions running down to a few cents. The 
native press vied with one another to get 
up the largest list. Foreigners vied with 
natives in forgetting themselves in noble 
deeds of generosity. Clothes old and new 
were sent in till the prefectural offices were 
unable to give them out fast enough to 
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prevent the overrunning of their storing 
capacity. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


The people so afflicted by this tidal wave 
have lost faith in their gods and seek in 
Christianity a more reliable deity. That 
this motive is not the best that might be 
wished is really acknowledged. That we 
thus have a good opportunity to preach 
freely to them we are thankful. Our be- 
lievers are much encouraged by this desire 
to hear. In one farming district, near the 
devastated region, where we have a church 
of about twenty members, all illiterate 
farmers, the brethren organized a crusade 
to conquer the territory for Christ. They 
printed a cross on a banner and went for- 
ward carrying it and preaching as they 
went. They carried their food and other 
necessaries with them, as entertainment 
was not to be had in the ruined villages. 
We are glad that thus will they be hard- 
ened for the home campaign, where they 
will have to do without the incitement of 
public’ enthusiasm and will have more 
often ridicule than welcome. 


TENRIKYO. 


Within a few years we have had a num- 
ber of splits off from the inert mass of 
Buddhism. Among thesearetwocalled Rem- 
monkyo and Tenrikyo. Ten means heaven; 
Ri means reason or way; Kyo is religion. 
Tenrikyo may then be freely translated 
The Heavenly Way. This cult has pre- 
vailed considerably in the devastated dis- 
tricts. It is a sort of a Buddhist faith cure. 
It is a revolt also against the solitary, as- 
cetic teachings of pure Buddhism. It 
thinks it sees that the free association of 
its members, their meetings, singing and 
praying together, their mutual efforts for 
one another’s benefit, have been the reas- 
ons for the success of Christianity. Also 
the interest taken in the physical as well as 
the spiritual benefit of the individual mem- 
ber has added to the hold the new religion 
from the West has gained on the people. 
So it has in imitation of Christianity or- 
ganized meetings where the members of 
both sexes come together. This is quite a 
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revolutionary practice in Japan, where 
only in the lowest society is such a thing 
practised. They sing, go through a sort of 
“cake walk,” and repeat together some for- 
mulz supposed to have power to drive 
away evil spirits and cure diseases. As 
these meetings are often run late into the 
night, and being unaccompanied by any 
moral restraints, as is natural, they are 
often accompanied by immorality. The 
police are watching their meetings, and the 
government is inclined to forbid them. 
After the tidal wave, to furbish up their 
tarnished reputation resulting from police 
surveillance, they in one place added the 
claim of the gift of prophecy to that of 
healing. Unfortunately for them they had 
not the wisdom to work their wonders only 
in a region where denial of their power is 
difficult, such as in nervous — maladies 
where the imagination of the patient has 
such wonderful power to make better or 
worse. The Tenrikyo people foretold that 
there would be another tidal wave. Many 
people in that place got away to the hills 
with as much of their stuff as they could 
conveniently and quickly move. A very 
uncomfortable night was spent in the open. 
The tidal wave did not come. There was a 
pretty sharp fall in the stocks of the new 
religion. 


THE DOSHISHA. 


The change of the Doshisha, founded at 
Kyoto, by the celebrated Christian hero, 
Neesima, to a non Christian basis, is a dis- 
aster that marks the year in the religious 
world. The transfer will be the climax of 
the injury done by it of late years to the 
Christian community. Its first students 
and finally its leading native professors, 
drawn as they were from Captain Janes’ 
famous Kumamoto Band, probably came to 
the institution with the ultra-liberal bias 
of their first teacher. As long as Doctor 
Neesima lived he kept their destructive 
views in check by his preponderating per- 
sonal influence. When he was taken away 
the college quickly deteriorated and soon 
became a hotbed of radicalism. The man- 
agement restricted more and more the 
wholesome influence of the prominent mis- 
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sionaries on its teaching staff, and gave 
more and more freedom to the ultra liber- 
als on the native staff. Then they took ad- 
vantage of the inability of foreigners to 
hold property and appropriated not only 
the property of the Board in the college 
outfit but also the mission houses and 
other property in other parts of the inte- 


rior. The commission sent out last year 
to arrange this and other matters 
was not able to better matters but 


rather brought them to an open breach. 
The funds hitherto given to the college 
by the American Board have been with- 
drawn. The missionaries have resigned, 
and the prestige of the whole Christian 
community in Japan suffers. A Shinto 
organ in a late issue upbraids the Japan- 
ese management for ingratitude and un- 
christian conduct. But generally it is ree- 
ognized that our religion is influencing 
more and more the national life. 


ESSAYS ON ETHICS. 

An event in the national life, of interest, 
is the series of papers on morals, written 
by Fukuzawa Jukichi, whom we may call 
the most prominent educator in the empire. 
These papers were written in response ‘to 
a request by the Education Department of 
the government for treatises on the subject 
from which might be selected material for 
the preparation of a course of ethies for 
the public schools. Mr. Fukuzawa’s es- 
says, while not giving the source, are 
clearly drawn from Christianity. They 
are acknowledged by the native press to 
be by far the best that have been offered. 
Monogamy and other Christian practices 
are taught in these essays. The family 
life as we see it only under Christianity 
is portrayed in glowing colors. Altogether 
though we are making fewer converts in 
these days, owing chiefly to the unwilling- 
less of the native Christians to coijperate 
cordially with the missionary, we may say 
there are to-day signs of much substantial 
progress. 

OTHER DISASTERS. 

We have had many disasters this year in 
Japan. By heavy rains in July a flood 
was caused which in several provinces de- 
stroyed millions of yens’ worth. of crops 
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and other property. Fortunately but few 
lives were lost at that time. Again lately 
there has been a storm in which houses 
have been thrown down to the number 
of 4,300; partially wrecked, 4,800; deaths, 
23. Crops in Gifu Province, which suf- 
fered so dreadfully from an earthquake in 
1892, are destroyed to the extent of fifty 
per cent. And _ still more’ recently an 
carthquake, having its centre on the west 
coast, occurred in which hundreds of lives 
have been lost; houses in a large district — 
tumbled down; great fissures scores of 
miles long and hundreds of yards wide 
have been opened; river embankments 
destroyed; and prosperous villages almost 
blotted out of existence. I was working in 
a district not so very far from this atilicted 
region and had a very strong impression 
made upon my nerves by the shake. My 
Japanese fellow worker—we were making 
house-to-house visits, distributing tracts, 
and inviting people to the evening preach- 
ing meeting—reeled with dizziness caused 
by the motion and would have fallen had 
not a friendly post been within hand reach. 
The people all clattered out into the streets 
and I thought perhaps my long furlough 
time had come. And this was at least a 
good hundred and fifty miles or more from 
the earthquake centre. 

Surely the country has been passing 
through a series of national disasters from 
the loss of the fruits of their victory in 
the late war by having to relinquish the 
Laotung Peninsula at the dictation of 
Russia, France and Germany last year, 
down to the late earthquake. The effect 
should be the toning down of the naturally 
increasing pride of this people. There has 
also been the humiliating fiasco in Korea, 
causing their almost complete loss of pres- 
tige when the queen was murdered with 
the connivance, if not at the instigation, 
of the hare-brained representative whom 
Japan unwisely appointed to represent her 
at the Korean court. By the result of the 
war Japan was an easy first in Korea and 
had earned her right to renovate and mod- 
ernize the government of the “far Eastern 
sick man.” This was being done admira-. 


bly under her truly able statesman, Coune 
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Inouye. When Inouye resigned or was re- 
called the above event took place and now 
Russia has vaulted into Japan’s place and 
Korean independence is more threatened 
by Russia than it ever was by China. The 
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King even resides within the precincts of 
the Russian legation. May we not hope 
that next year will be a more prosperous 
one for this plucky little empire of the 
far East. 


THE TIDAL WAVE IN JAPAN. 


REV. ALBERT ARNOLD BENNETT, 


HE great tidal wave which visited 

Japan on the evening of the 15th of 
June, will long be remembered in the 
afflicted district. Since then the earth- 
quake of August and the floods of Septem- 
ber have by their new claims diverted 
public sympathy, but the terrible disaster 
of June has left effects from which it will 
take years to recover. 

Unheralded, with all the swiftness of a 
bird of prey, and with the force of accumu- 
lated avalanches, that fatal wave swept 
along the coast, in a single hour demolish- 
ing more than eight thousand houses, kill. 
ing more than twenty-seven thousand peo- 
ple, and wounding nearly three thousand 
more. 

Having been requested by foreigners in 
Yokohama to investigate, in company with 
two other missionaries, the harm done, and 
distribute aid, I spent about a month in 
the devastated district, and give some 
gleanings from my experience, which may 
be of interest. 

An hour’s car-ride took me from Yoko- 
hama to Tokyo, where I spent the night, 
and twelve hours more brought me to Sen- 
dai. In this city we consulted with mis- 
sionaries and with the officers of the pre- 
fecture, and then resumed our journey, 
. partly by cars, partly jinriksha and partly 
on foot, reaching a place called Shizugawa 
by night of the same day. This was the 
first coast ‘village we reached, and the 
first affected by the tidal wave. The dam- 
age done here seemed great enough, but 
comparatively speaking it was slight. 

From this point we went northward along 
the coast through the province of Miyagi 
and some distance into that of Iwate. 
Later I visited a second time some of the 
places already visited in this latter prov- 
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ince, and went to others to which the com. 
mittee as a whole were unable to go. I 
also visited the province beyond, called 
Aomori. The damage caused by the tidal 
wave was confined almost exclusively to 
these three provinces. 

We have a little band of believers in 
Shizugawa, but none of them were hurt. 
One of the members lost quite a number 
of relatives, and probably all who had 
household goods had them damaged. We 
visited the hospital here opened on account 
of the tidal wave. It had at first ninety- 
two patients, but only sixty-four were still 
there at the time of our visit, June 27. 
As we went northward by the shore road, 
we found some villages and hamlets al- 
most entirely swept away. For instance 
one of the first entries in my diary speaks 
of a place with originally seventy-seven 
houses of which sixty were destroyed. 
The soldiers and coolies were still at work 
when we passed through, clearing the 
roads, searching for the dead, and burning 
refuse that might breed disease. At a 
place called Osawa, we saw evidences of 
the wave washing thirty feet above the 
sea-level. Here a temple situated about a 
hundred yards from the sea was ruined, 
as was also a bridge far up a_ rocky 
stream. Shortly after leaving here. we 
met five men coming over the bank of the 
road. One of them was carrying some 
burning incense on a board, and the four 
who followed bore a wooden box contain- 
ing a corpse that had probably just been 
discovered. On the road near a _ place 
called Oya, we met Miss Mead of our mis- 
sion on her way to hospital work there. 
She was acting the good Samaritan in con- 
junction with the Red Cross Society. She 
afterwards called on us in a place called 
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Kkisennuma where there was another hos- 
pital in which she was also doing service 
for the souls and bodies of the wounded. 
She told us that the relief work in this 
province (Miyagi) was well organized; that 
from fifty to eighty thousand dollars had 
already been contributed by the Japanese; 
that the authorities were able to tell, from 
their minute registration, what persons 
had relatives elsewhere able to help; that 
according to an old government custom 
ten dollars would be given to each house- 
holder who has lost his home, toward the 
erection of a new one; and that by a special 
regulation, government would supply the 
distressed with rice for a month. 

In a place called Takata, we met one 
young man who lost fourteen of his rela- 
tives in the wave, the bodies of only four 
of whom were recovered. In this same 
place we were persistently waited upon by 
a man eager to raise money for an orphan- 
age for children bereft by the disaster. 
We had reason to think later that even 
should he secure his money and his or- 
phanage, he would not secure his orphans, 
for throughout the whole district surviv- 
ors seemed determined that the children 
of the dead should not leave their own 
towns. In almost all the places we visited, 
the saddening effect of the scene was deep- 
ened by large, smoking fires burning the 
thatch of old roofs and other refuse still 
wet from the wave, and often at the same 
time burning bodies that were too much 
decomposed for recognition or even re- 
moval. Every once in a while we would 
hear of some case that seemed to us pecu- 
liarly sad. We saw one poor fellow put- 
ting up a hovel where his home had been, 
who, on being interrogated, said that he 
had lost his house, his horse, his wife, his 
father, and his daughter, and there were 
left to him only three children and his 
mother. In this same town we saw little 
knots or groups of people standing on the 
shore, and watching the water to see the 
dead bodies rise to the surface, in the hope 
of recovering the remains of relatives. We 
were told by one of our Christians of a 
young man who was on an eminence near 
his village when the wave came. The 
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wave was really threefold, its second 
washing being the most destructive, and 
as the young man peered seaward in the 
darkness, he could see the lanterns and 
other lizhts of those who had climbed to 
their roofs when the first wave came, but 
when the second came the lights all went 
out, and the voices were hushed forever. 
We met a blind man on one of the steepest 
and highest mountain-passes of that dis- 
trict, groping his way alone along a jour- 
ney of over a hundred miles, hoping to 
reach again the home of his childhood, as 
the wave had taken everything he had. 
We were able to help him much in keep- 
ing to the path, and had long and inter- 
esting conversations with him about the 
narrow path to the upper Country, the 
loving Savior who wanted to guide him 
and to open his spiritual eyes, and the 
glories of that heaven where there can 
be no tidal wave—where there shall be no 
more sea. 

Most of the sufferers are fishermen, and 
their greatest financial loss is probably in 
boats, next in nets and other fishing ap- 
paratus. We were surprised to see how 
expensive some of these fishing nets were, 
two varieties costing two thousand dollars 
each. At a place called Yoshinama, we 
saw signs of the wave sixty feet high. 
A little further on, at Toni, where we were 
kindly entertained over night, by officials, 
in a temple—almost all large buildings had 
been destroyed—we were told that 1,800 
people had perished and only 500 were 
left. The wave is said to have reached 
the height of one hundred feet here. We 
were told later by an official in another 
place, a man who had himself traversed 
much of the devastated district that the 
report of the wave having washed some 
points a hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, was no longer regarded 
as an exaggeration. In a place called 


Kamaishi, which, by the way, was later 
shaken by the earthquake of August, there 
were still from fifteen to twenty-five bodies 
washed up daily, when we were there, 
more than two weeks after the wave. 
Large boats, many of them, were washed 
well ashore, one at least a quarter of a 
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mile inland. The torii of the temple here 
was made of stone and stood fifteen feet 
high. A torii or “bird-rest,” the common 
symbol of a Shinto temple, is a portal con- 
sisting of a crosspiece made of wood, 
stone or metal supported on two uprights 
like the old Roman jugum. The columns 
of this forii were monoliths fifteen inches 
in diameter and fifteen feet high. The 
crosspiece at the top was made of two 
stones deftly fitted together, each stone 
about seven and a half feet long, a foot 
and a half square, but so shaped that the 
ends projecting beyond the pillars should 
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about eight o’clock in the evening, there 
was an earthquake, but not a very severe 
one. This was soon followed by a strange 
rearing sound which, in the storm and 
darkness of the evening, was understood 
by few. Then came the first wave, fol- 
lowed speedily by a second and stronger, 
and this again by a third one, not so se- 
vere. The roar of the waters, the crash 
of buildings, the shrieks of those who 
were themselves dying or knew that mem- 
bers of their households were being en- 
gulfed in the mad waters, made the dark- 
ness of the night awful. The man who 
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curve upwards while the rest should be 
horizontal. The wave struck this torii 
with such force that one of these massive 
top-stones was carried a distance of nearly 
360 feet from the spot over which it had 
previously been supported. The other 
stones were broken and found in different 
places between it and the temple entrance, 
their original position. The head of the 
post and telegraph office of this town gave 
us a vivid description of his personal ex- 
perience at the time of the wave, and of 
the terror that everywhere | prevailed. 
There had been a heavy fog in the morn- 
ing and a drenching rain from about four 
or half past four in the afternoon. At 


spoke to us said that he wanted to die at 
the time; and believed that many gladly 
took water into their lungs, to put an end 
to their miseries. He himself had just 
finished building a clapboard house, which 
being made largely of wood, not only 
floated, but was the means of saving a 
number of people, who were rescued from 
the water through its upper windows. We 
talked about Christ, and urged him to 
become such a Christian that others as- 


sisted by his faith might have their souls 


rescued from an even more terrible de- 
struction. He seemed much impressed and 
asked us to pray for him. On a visit some 
weeks later to this same town, I learned 
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of a relief which the people had felt in the 
death, by this tidal wave, of a wealthy 
and oppressive official residing there. He 
was both feared and hated. He had just 
built himself a handsome house, and put 
up some iron gates—wonderful things in 
that part of the country—when “the flood 
came and destroyed them all.”” My second 
visit to Kamaishi was a month and a day 
after the wave, but as I sailed out of the 
harbor I saw, even at this late date, three 
dead bodies that had recently risen to the 
surface of the water and were becoming 
food for the assembled sea-gulls. 

The fishermen have their own explana- 
tion of the wave. They say that the cold 
stream from the north usually gives place 
to the warm stream from the south near 
the end of the third month. They have 
long observed this, because the warm 
streams brings them the maguro, or tunny- 
fish. This year these large fish did not 
come till about the time of the tidal wave. 
“Therefore,” say they, “the warm stream 
must have come with a rush, and meeting 
with a cold-counter-stream, piled up the 
water till it overflowed the land.” At one 
place which I visited, it was estimated 
that out of thirty-five of the population 
thirty-four had perished. In one of the 
hospitals to which I took condensed milk, 
the surgeon called my attention to a poor 
fellow whose leg had been amputated, and 
told me he was the only one of all his 
village who had not perished in the wave. 

The other members of the committee be- 
ing obliged to return during the first fort- 
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night, it devolved upon me to carry out 
plans adopted, and secure and distribute 
things needed. The total amount of money 
passing through my hands, was about 
forty-eight hundred dollars and was 
largely used in the purchase of fishing- 
boats, but about five hundred and fifty 
dollars of it was devoted to the purchase 
of quilts for old people. Quilts constitute 
the only bed and bedding which most of the 
Japanese use. Condensed milk for the 
hospitals and hemp for net-making were 
secured from Yokohama and distributed 
to the best of my ability. Including their 
cost, the amount raised was more than 
five thousand dollars. There was not 
much opportunity for religious meetings. 
I had and utilized many an opportunity 
for private religious conversation, and 
found that at times those who had lost 
everything on earth were willing to listen 
to the glorious gospel and its hopes of 
heaven, and that at other times Satan’s 
grip was still strong. It seemed to me that 
I had never before so fully understood the 
story of the deluge in the Old Testament, 
and the forcible way in which our Lord 
uses it as an illustration in the New. All 
along the coast they had been buying and 
selling, had been eating and drinking, and 
in one town at least, had been making 
great preparations for merry-making on 
account of an unusually large amount of 
fish, “and they knew not till the flood 
came, and took them all away.” “Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 


REV. J. H. SCOTT, OSAKA. 


ANY changes are taking place in Japan 

at the present time. The war with 
China was the cause of many of these 
changes. Homes were broken up by the 
death of father, brother or son. The re- 
turning soldiers had new aspirations and 
more money perhaps than had ever been in 
the family before. Formosa came into the 


possession of the Japanese, and large num- 
bers are going there and entering business. 


The Japanese are building, under the treaty 
rights secured from China, large manufac- 
tories in Shanghai and other Chinese cities. 
but more largely in Japan itself. The great 
number of tall smokestacks now going up 
in Osaka are witnesses to the great changes 
going on about us. 

These changes effect our mission work. 
There is much moving about, and we have 
lost very many of our church members re- 
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cently. Since the middle of this month 
three young men, two of them members of 
our church, and a regular attendant, have 
decided to go to other places. One of them 
goes to Formosa. 

The alarming increase in the expense of 
living is driving many out of the easy-going 
life of the past into something else. The 
large salaries now offered to clerks for 
working in Japan, Formosa and China, 
especially if they have a little knowledge of 
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the practice of resting at frequent intervals, 
to smoke, chat or drink tea, that when what 
is called a day’s work is summed up, the 
production as compared with the ordinary 
output of an American workman who gives 
ten long hours to his labor under almost 
perfect factory discipline is found to be 
woefully less. It is no exaggeration, nor is 
it in any way intended to belittle the Japa- 
nese workman who is simply continuing 
the independence ingrafted into his being, 
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Showing the Island of Pappenberg where thousands of Christians perished in the 
seventeenth century by being thrown from the cliffs. 


English, are tempting many from Christian 
work into business. These conditions must 
greatly affect our work. 

Along with these changes there are many 
social problems of intense interest to the 
Christian sociologist. The efforts of the 
Oriental to adjust himself to these new 
things are often intensely amusing and 
always interesting. A late United States 
Consular Report says: 

“The Japanese carries into the workshop 
or field, or any ordinary undertaking re- 
quiring the expenditure of physical force, 
Oriental customs which seem to be a part 
of his nature. They are so habituated to 


and I believe necessary to sustain his well- 
being, to say that the American laborer pro- 
duces more in three hours than his Japa- 
nese fellow-workman does in what is called 
au day’s work. . . . The Japanese are essen- 
tially children of nature, working when 
nature smiles, idling when nature frowns. 
... Their workshops have been for cen- 
turies within the walls of their habitations 
of which they were lord and master, where 
they have slept, ate, rested, smoked, chatted, 
drank tea, and worked at their own sweet 
will.” 

To take such a people, who for centuries 
have been accustomed to rest upon the 
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flimsiest pretext, and prescribe for them 
long hours of incessant toil as is being done 
now in the large manufactories, to take 
the little children of a people for centuries 
under the easy-going conditions above men- 
tioned and put them into the tedious, ex- 
hausting labor of the factories, calls forth 
the sympathy of every one with a kindly 
feeling toward the oppressed. 

In Osaka there are eighteen large cotton 
factories, besides many other large manu- 
factories, with capitals from $250,000 to 
$2,000,000 and employing thousands of men, 
women and children. In Sakai there is one 
large cotton factory and many manufac- 
tories of rugs and carpets, large quantities 
of which are sent to America and to other 
foreign countries. In Kishiwada there is 
one cotton factory with a capital of $250,- 
000 and running over 11,000 spindles. Very 
often does the longing assert itself that the 
joy of the Gospel might be brought into 

_ the dark lives of the work people, and that 
the hearts of the employers might be 
touched with sympathy toward those under 
their employ. Almost no Christian work 
has as yet been dene among the employees 
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of these factories. Kishiwada is on the line 
of a new railroad and will doubtless become 
a place of considerable importance. The 
roadway from Osaka to Kishiwada via 
Sakai is crowded continually with vehicles 
of various kinds carrying the products of 
the manufactories. Indeed the business 
now done is immense and will be greatly in- 
creased when the railroad is completed, and 
we rejoice in being able to open work for 
Christ in a place of so much promise. 

I have recently secured a few statistics 
that may be of interest. There are in all 
Japan Buddhist temples to the number of 
73,000 and Buddhist priests to the number 
of 100,000. For every square mile there are 
an average of three temples and four priests, 
and for every 540 people there is one temple 
and for every 400 people there is one priest. 
There is contributed to these temples each 
year for the support of the priests and the 
maintenance of the temples yen 22,500,000, 
or about $12,000,000 United States money. 
These figures apply to Buddhism alone and 
do not include any items of Shintoism or 
other religions. How dense the darkness. 


A DAY AT MAKABE. 


REV. JOHN L. DEARING, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


T seems but a few 

years ago that a mis- 
sionary journey suggested 
to my boyish mind noth- 
ing but heathen jungles, 
and said jungles were 
pictured according to de- 
scriptions that I had read 
of the Dismal Swamp 
with a few lions, tigers, 
elephants and vipers 
thrown in to vary the 
picture and add interest to the excite- 
ment of the story of the poor mis- 
sionary whose life was in constant danger. 
Alas, how this glowing picture of self- 
sacrifice and physical danger was des- 
tined to be shattered when in after 
years under the name of missionary I was 
to enter the cars and, at a rate of only 
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about twenty miles an hour to be sure, be 
taken off into the country for a Sunday of 
mission work much in the same way as [ 
had been accustomed in Newton to leave 
the Seminary for a Sunday supply. 

There were a few differences, however, 
and of these I will speak, though warning 
the reader that the worst danger from wild 
beasts was the annoyance of the rats in the 
native hotel—it was too cold for the fleas— 
and the chief discomfort arose from the 
failure of my baggage to turn up, thus 
necessitating the doing without the usual 
articles taken with one for a couple of 
nights away from home. 

We left Yokohama at nine o’clock in the 
morning and with the slow trains and the 
waiting at three stations where we changed 
cars we reached the last station, about 
eighty-five miles away, a little before three 
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o'clock. The usual delay and bantering 
with the Jinriksha men finally resulted in a 
bargain with them to take us to Makabe, 
ten miles further on, for thirty sen each or 
about fifteen cents. The fields werealive with 
workers as we passed along. Here a farmer 
and his wife were busy cutting with care 
the golden rice, there in a farmyard were a 
group of women and girls separating the 
heads of rice from the straw by striking the 
stalks against a row of iron teeth like a big 
comb and pulling the straw towards them, 
when the heads fell to the ground. In 
another field the rice had been taken away 
and the ground was being prepared for the 
next crop, while here and there were to be 
seen heavily-laden men and horses almost 
hidden under the load of rice straw which 
they were bearing to the little shelter that 
they called their home. 

About sunset we reach the town of 
Makabe and are taken to the inn of the 
city. For three years an evangelist has 
been sent to this: place to work in the sum- 
mer during the vacation of the Theological 
Seminary. Miss Kidder has also sent one 
of her Bible women to work among the 
women and children for some months. 
There have been occasional visits of the 
missionary, and Miss Whitman has been 
here several times for a stay of a week to 
teach the people the Way of Life. The 
different workers have been well received 
and from the beginning there has been 
some encouragement. In May the first 
fruits were gathered in the baptism of four, 
three women and one young man, and the 
present visit is made because of the report 
of there being more who wish for baptism. 

On Sunday morning we gather in the lit- 
tle native house where the meetings are 
usually held to examine the candidates for 
baptism. The house has been for many 
years the home of priests and as we enter 
the yard there is to be seen the little temple 
where worship has so many times been 
carried on by the deceased husband of the 
present occupant, who with her daughter 
were among the first to receive baptism in 
May. Thus this house, which for so many 
years has been the home of priests and the 
scene of the worship of false gods, is now 
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the first of all the houses in Makabe to be- 
come a Christian home and is the preaching 
place of the little band of believers. The 
old god-shelf is filled with other objects, and 
the hymn books and Testaments lying 7 
around make it seem very unsuggestive of 
Shinto. 

Five candidates presented themselves for 
examination. One is an official in the em- 
ploy of the government and had become a 
friend of the preacher during the past sum- 
mer and had been led to accept the Gospe} 
through his teaching. He is a young man, 
and on his decision to follow Christ had 
broken with companions who were living 
fast lives. He had just secured a fine limp- 
covered Bible which was the envy of all the 
other believers. His examination was 
simple and straightforward. Another was 
a young farmer who had been led into the 
light by his relative who was the young 
man baptized in May. That young map 
had shown great earnestness in his Chris- 
tian life and it was said that he had 
changed remarkably since becoming & 
Christian. His farmer cousin had been 
much impressed by the change and had 
begun to investigate with the result that he 
had become a believer too. The third man 
had walked in ten miles across the country 
that morning in order to receive baptism. 
He lives in the little village of Oguri where 
three years before a young man in poor 
health had spent a few months preaching 
some and living a Christian life before the 
people. At that time two were baptized and 
this man was much interested but could not 
decide to acknowledge Christ publicly. For 
two years no work has been done there, but 
this summer the same young man, now & 
Theological student, was sent to visit Oguri 
and see if any of the seed sown had taken 
reot. This man was found strong in his 
faith in Christ. He had been reading the 
Bible much since the young man had left 
three years before and wished to be bap- 
tized and unite with the church. A visit tc 
Oguri being difficult he came across the 
country to Makabe to be baptized there. 
He was especially strong in his determina- 
tion to do all in his power to lead his family 
to Christ and to hold up the truth before his 
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neighbors. The other two were grand- 
daughters of the woman in whose house 
we met. One a young woman recently 
married and her younger sister of about 
_ fourteen. Their faith seemed clear and 
strong. The older one expressed her deter- 
mination to do all she could to lead her hus- 
band to Christ and to maintain a Christian 
influence in her home while the younger 
realized the opposition that she was likely 
to meet from her young friends and their 
sneers and laughter, but seemed determined 
to meet them in such a way as to recom- 
mend Christianity to them. 

In the afternoon we went out to a little 
river half a mile from the town where the 
solemn ordinance of baptism was quietly 
administered. Here and there over the 
plain were the busy farmers. Along the 
road were passing the loads of freight 
drawn by coolies. There was nothing in 
the surroundings to mark it as the holy 
Sabbath, but we could not refrain from the 
prayerthat this baptismal scene which was 
the first that had ever taken place in this 
stream, might be so many times repeated 
here that the marks of Sabbath desecration 
might pass away, the temples whose distant 
bells we heard ringing might be forgotten, 
and this country town and all the sur- 
rounding country become Christian. Was 
it too much to ask? Did it try our faith to 
think of such a thing and to look at this 
little band as the nucleus from which such 
a grand work was to spring? 

There had gone out with us to the river- 
side two others beside the candidates for 
baptism and these now returned with us to 
the hotel for conversation. One had re- 
ceived a Testament many years ago. He 
had read it often and had soon after be- 
ginning to read it given up the worship of 
idols. He saw the uselessness of that, but 
he had not come to understand the Way of 
Life till the coming of the evangelist to the 
town had enabled him to hear the truth ex- 
plained. He had from the first been regular 
in attendance at the meetings and sympa- 


thized in the work. He was ready to meet 


any opposition on account of his association 
with the Christians, but had not been ready 
to unite with the Church. What was the 
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reason? He is a merchant and deals in 
tobacco and he does not believe that this 
business is proper for a Christian. Al- 
though almost everyone in Japan uses to- 
bacco, men, women, and children, yet he has 
decided not only that a Christian should not 
use it, but, a little in advance of some of 
his American brethren, he believes that a 
Christian man should not sell it. He is 
arranging to dispose of his business and as 
soon as he has done so wishes to be bap- 
tized, but does not wish to set the example 
of a Christian selling tobacco before his 
friends and neighbors. The people here do 
not yet understand very well about Chris- 
tianity, he says, and he does not want them 
to get a false impression. He hopes by the 
time the missionary next visits the place he 
will have done with the business and can 
unite openly with the church, but till then 
he will try to lead his friends to investigate 
Christianity and will tell to others as he is 
able how important he regards this teach- 
ing to be. Accordingly he has with him to 
day a friend who has come in about five 
miles at his request to learn what he can 
from us. Tracts have been read and a little 
light has been received. A very profitable 
conversation takes place at the hotel where 
many questions are answered and much 
truth is broken up very fine for this genuine 
inquirer. May he soon find the way! 

In the evening we gather for the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. All are seated 
on the floor in a circle around the room. 
The missionary first welcomes to church. 
fellowship those who had been baptized in 
the afternoon,—not by the right hand of 
fellowship, for in the opinion of the mis- 
sionary that would mean but very little to 
2 people who never shake hands and to 
whom the warm grasp of the hand means 
nothing beyond a curious foreign custom. 
We, therefore, are seated on the mats facing 
each other and after a profound bow, a few 
earnest words of personal counsel and wel- 
come are spoken to each one in turn and 
followed by the deep bow so natural to this 
people. Then from the little Japanese table 
scarcely a foot high the emblems are passed 
after earnest prayer by the evangelist and 
a few words as to the meaning of the ordi- 
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nance and the blessing that it should bring 
tous. Think you that the blessing was any 
the less because the bread was passed in a 
common earthenware plate, or the wine in 
an ordinary glass? It was a precious sea- 
son and we all felt that the Lord was there. 

The next morning we rose from our bed 
of futons early to eat a hasty breakfast and 
be wheeled away across the country to 
catch the early train back to our duties in 
Yokohama. As we passed along the streets 
of the town before many of the inhabitants 
were astir and as the morning sun was just 
beginning to dawn we saw here and there 
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some old and gray-headed man who had just 
arisen from his bed offering his morning 
prayer to the sun and other gods of earth 
and sky as the first service of the new day. 
How we yearned for the time to stop and 
teach them of the true God in whom a few 
of their townspeople have already found 
peace in believing and who alone could 
hear and answer their prayers. The 
laborers are few, however, and we must 
hasten back to other tasks and meanwhile 
many of these aged ones will doubtless live 
and die and never know of him who died to 
save. 


IN JAPAN. 


BY REv. D. C. GREENE, D. D. 


Hild question of self support on the part 
1% of the Japanese churches has never 
been lost sight of, either by the churches or 
by the missionaries. There has been at 
times some shgrp difference of opinion as to 
the prominence which should be given to 
the subject, but there are few mission fields 
where, on the whole, so advanced a_ posi- 
tion has been taken. For two or three 
years past, however, it has been evident 
that the time was drawing near when the 
Kumi-ai churches, certainly, should take a 
long step forward in the direction of finan- 
cial independence. Both the Japanese 
Christians and the missionaries agree in 
this conviction, and yet the churches have 
felt very keenly the prevailing financial 
depression, and have had no small diffi- 
culty in raising the money for local needs. 
Attention has been diverted from the 
churches by the recent political changes, 
and the attendance on the Sabbath services 
has suffered sadly all over the land. Still 
the desire for independence has been 
growing. 

The causes of this growth have been yva- 
rious. First of all must be placed the rapid 
development of the national consciousness, 
and especially to the events of the past 
year resulting in the admission of Japan to 
an unlooked-for position in the family of 
nations. With the new consciousness of 
strength there has arisen a dread of foreign 


interference so intense that the ordinary 
methods of cobperation have become a fer- 
tile source of irritation. Happily the ques- 
tions at issue were rarely personal, so that 
the relations of the missionaries to their 
Japanese associates have, with few excep- 
tions, remained unimpaired. 

The second great cause of the movement 
toward independence is to be found in the 
extreme liberalism of a number of the lead- 
ing Japanese pastors and teachers. They 
have felt that the missionaries were unduly 
conservative in their theological opinions— 
not at all abreast with the best scholarship 
of America, not to say Germany—and that 
cobperation with the mission must involve 
large sacrifice of their convictions. These 
lending men have felt, some of them very 
strongly, that in spite of confessed disad- 


-vantages Japanese scholars possess, on the 


whole, a very great advantage in the study 
of Christian theology, in that they bring to 
their task minds free from the prejudice 
growing out of Christian traditions, and 
hence that they have important contribu- 
tions to make to Christian theology. They 
feel that to yield to the missionaries so 
large a place as they have hitherto held in 
guiding the development of Christian 
thought in Japan would be to shirk a re- 
sponsibility which Providence has assigned 
to them—a loss not merely to Japan but to 
the world. Liberalism as now current in 
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Japan seems to take its start from Ritsch- 
lianisim, or, to speak more specifically, from 
Prof. Kaftan’s “Die Wahrheit der Christ- 
lichen Religion.” It is, however, much mod- 
ified by the peculiar attitude of the Japan- 
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eliminates from his definition of God all 
that we of the West prize in the idea of 
personality. A Japanese friend, well read 
in English theology, describes this new lib- 
eralism as not Christianity at all, but 
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ese mind, the product of their Confucian 
training. There is, in the case of some at 
least, a strongly pantheistic cast to the new 
theories, which leaves little room for a per- 
sonal God, and no room at all for an ob- 
jective revelation. One recent writer, 
though still clinging to the name of theist, 
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simply the Confucianism of olden times. 
So far as can be judged by their preaching, 
most of the pastors and evangelists are 
within the limits of a reasonable orthodoxy, 
but with almost perfect unanimity they 
stand for freedom of thought. 


JAPAN. 


Prof. E. W. Clement. 
Tokyo, Nov. 5, 1896. 
The Baptist Academy.—In the first place 
I am glad that the school has even so small 
an income as 500 yen a year, and I hope that 
this will increase annually. Next please 


notice that we have been able to get along 
economically as far as faculty was con- 
cerned. This was due to the fact that the 
number of students is comparatively small, 
and they could be conveniently and satisfac- 
torily arranged in a small number of classes. 
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If you compare the amount received from the 
chickens and the garden for eggs and vege- 
tables, with the expense of taking care of the 
chickens and the garden, as represented in the 
item of ‘current’ expenses you will see a loss 
of about 25 yen (I am, of course, taking no 
account of capital invested, because we have 
the chickens as assets with no liabilities)! 
But this loss of 25 yen represents the net loss 
on one boy all the year, and two boys part of 
the year. I don’t consider that a very ex- 
pensive manner of educating a boy or two, do 
you’? I hope, however, that another year this 
work will attain more nearly to complete self- 
support; but I also know that there are many 
risks to encounter. 

You will also observe that, after making 
allowance for tuition-fees, the boarding de- 
partment is practically self-supporting. I am 
holding as strictly as possible to that import- 
ant principle. 

Finally, please take notice that we have 


been able to save over 300 yen on the appro- 


priation. This-is not much; but, at this 
crisis in the financial affairs of the Missionary 
Union, I presume that “every little helps.” I 
must acknowledge that I take a sort of child- 
like delight in having been able to effect the 
saving; and I must ask that the Executive 
Committee will kindly cancel this amount, as 
I have already put it to the credit of the 
Union on the account for the current year. I 
don’t know that we shall ever be so fortunate 
again: but I shall always strive to manage 
the school in as economical a way as will not 
injure the efficiency of our work. 


Rev. John L. Dearing. 
YorouamMa, (ct. 7, 1896. 

The Seminary has opened with the 
teachers all in place, but with a small number 
of’ students. This seems to be an off year 
everywhere in Japan. The floods and general 
disasters that the country has suffered, as 
well as the hard times which we are ex- 
periencing, doubtless has something to do with 
it. I am opposed to seeking students for the 
seminary as I would for any other school. I 
want men called of God and not those who 
are called of men alone. I do not think that 
we shall have more than three new men in the 
entering class. We have also had the great 
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sorrow of expelling one man, who has been 
with us for three years and would have grad- 
uated next spring, for adultery during the 
summer while employed in evangelistic work. 
It is hard to lose men in this way, but per- 
haps the lesson as to the purity of the min- 
istry will not be lost. The students vigor- 
ously supported me in the action that had to 
be taken. The men have come back with a 
spirit of deep earnestness, and the reports of 
the evangelistic work of the summer is good. 
On the whole good work has been done. The 
evangelistic spirit is growing. 

Much evangelistic work has been done 
by the teachers of the school during the sum-. 
mer. I say this with the thought that there 
may be some who may be inclined to criticise 
the employment of so many missionaries in 
the work of the seminary. Mr. C. K. Har- 
rington’s three months in evangelistic tours, 
Mr. Parshley’s four months in the Hokkaido 
in evangelistic work, Mr. Bennett’s tours to 
Liu Chiu and to Formosa and his work in the 
relief of the sufferers by the Seismic wave in 
the north, as well as his weekly visits to 
some of the out-stations around Yokohama, 
should all be remembered in making an esti- 
mate of the work. 

The great reduction that the Board found 
it necessary to make in the seminary over 
what I received last year and what I asked 
for this year, will make it impossible for us to 
have a course of lectures by any prominent 
Japanese this year. I have asked Mr. F. G. 
Harrington to give us a course that he pre- 
pared some years ago when he was teaching 
in the school. It was a series of lectures on 
Old Testament Antiquities, and intended to 
establish the truth of the Old Testament in 
the light of recent discoveries and to deepen 
the faith in the Old Testament as the word of 
God—a work needed at this time when so 
much is said to discredit the Book. These 
lectures he now has, and it seemed to me that 
if he could give them without interrupting his 
other work it would be of value to the school 
to have the benefit of them. 

-Two tours in the interests of the country 
work under my care were made during the 
sommer. Several were baptized, and there 
are now several who are awaiting baptism as 
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a result of work done by the students during 
the summer. I am sorry to say, however, 
that the work as a whole is deteriorating. 1 
cannot express my sorrow at seeing it losing 
ground in so many ways. There is great 
need of some one to take charge of it and give 
it his constant attention. Faithful work 
would, I am sure, bring large results. Evan- 
gelistic work in the city of Yokohama is very 
encouraging. My helpers here have shown 
good results for their work this summer, and 
the students are taking hold of the work well 
this fall and I hope for results this year. 1 
find that they are better students if they are 
good workers in evangelistic work at the 
same time. 


Rev. W. B. Parshley. 
Yoxouama, Sept. 22, 1896. 

Work in Yokohama.—When I entered 
the seminary I decided that I would still do 
evangelistic work to the extent of opportunity 
and ability; but as I had no field in or near 
Yokohama, it was some little time before 1 
did anything independently. However I se- 
cured a preaching place in the heart of the 
town and was enabled to hold two services a 
week in connection with a student from the 
seminary. Our work was confined to preach- 
ing and tract distribution, as neither the stu- 
dent nor myself had time for visitation. We 
had to give up the work when vacation came, 
but the congregations were so large and so 
orderly that I am going to hire a house for all 
the time and organize a permanent mission in 
that vicinity. My intention is to have meet- 
ings at least three times a week, besides a 
Sunday school and a woman’s meeting. In 
addition to this I expect Mrs. Parshley and 
Mrs. Carpenter will be able to do a great 
deal in house to house work. Of course this 
is future, but I expect to put the work in 
operation by next month. 


Work in Hokkaido.—We started north 
the latter part of May, but on account of bad 
weather were not able to reach Memuro until 
June 14. The work in Nemuro was in a dis- 
appointing condition. A year previously our 
native preacher had left, and since the fire 
the church had been without missionaries °yd 
without a place of meeting. But our faites 
deacon, Koike San, had held services regu- 
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larly in his own house and himself had grown 
in Christian strength. The new church had 
been erected, and as we took another native 
preacher up with us, regular work soon be- 
gan. In connection with the dedication we 
had continuous meetings every night for two 
weeks, the first being preaching services, the 
second magic lantern lectures on the life of 
Christ. Congregations were very large, but 
as the previous winter had been a period of 
disorganization I found only two candidates 
for baptism, and only one actually received 
the ordinance. However the church has got 
together again, and as Amano San, the new 
preacher, is an earnest man, we expect God 
will bless his labors. : 

At Shibetsu, about thirty-seven miles from 
Nemuro, we have our second church, organ- 
ized last autumn. Here we have no paid 
evangelist, but the work is under the leader- 
ship of a very faithful layman who is worth 
more than the average preacher. I spent 
several days with the brethren there and 
administered baptism to three adults. The 
work in Shibetsu is in a very promising state. 

It was my intention to start to the extreme 
north on August 4, but on account of the 
fog I didn’t sail until the 15th, reaching 
Wakkanai, our station, on the 20th. At this 
place we have had an evangelist for three 
years, but have had no baptisms until this 
year. I found three candidates who passed 
the examination satisfactorily, but at the time 
of administration unforeseen hindrances pre- 
vented one from coming, so that only two re- 
ceived the ordinance. I am in hopes that 
these will be the beginning of a more rapid, 
growth. 

Rev. E. H. Jones. 
SENDaI, July 18, 1896. 

A Gospel Wagon.—My recent accident 
impressed upon me more than ever the great 
advantage that would come from a sort of a 
gospel wagon for my work. When I 
went out last, I could get a Jinriksha only for’. 
a few miles of the way. The rest of the way 
I had to depend upon a Japanese pack horse, 
a most trying way of traveling. Even in that 
case I had to take a young, unused horse, be- 
cause all the horses were working in the 
fields. If I had my own horse and wagon I 


would not be delayed by the lack of convey- 
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ance nor have to spend my time and strength 
walking from place to place. For instance, I 
walked on my last trip about twenty miles. 
Further, the “Riki’? men have grown so in 
cupidity that it means 2 row every time to 
get them down to anything like a reasonable 
rate. We foreigners expect to be fleeced to 
some extent, for it is the custom in all these 
eastern countries to squeeze all that can be 
had out of those supposed to have money, but 
when after a geod deal of dickering that ill 
become us as messengers of the One who did 
not “strive” or “lift up his voice” we get the 
price down to double what others pay, we go 
on with a feeling of regret, both at having to 
antagonize the “Riki” men and to pay even 
more than we ought to pay. Then we for- 
eigners are all said to be rich, and the custom 
among rich men among the natives is to have 
no care about money. They submit to any 
extortion rather than be thought mean enough 
to care about saving their money. I want 
about 150 gold (about $300 Mexican) to get a 
horse and wagon. Can I get some one to 
make me a special object of their missionary 
enthusiasm?’ I would be able to reach a 
great many smaller places on my way to my 
principal fields if I had such a conveyance, 
and carry Bibles, tracts, etc., for sale or dis- 
tribution which I cannot now take because of 
difficulty of transportation. 


Rev. S. W. Hamblen. 
SenDaAt, Oct. 8, 1896. 

In Morioka a different atmosphere pre- 
vails, though even here I would so Jike to see 
more effort put forth by the believers for un- 
believers. Here, too; the evangelist is work- 
ing earnestly. His work seems to lie among 
the young men in the school, quite a number 
of whom come regularly to the meetings and 
to his house for instruction regarding Chris- 
tianity. One of them I was permitted to bap- 
tize, seemingly a promising young man. 
Morioka, like Hachinohei, is a conservative 
place, and the people are very slow to look to 
Christianity with anything but aversion and 
opposition. It thus happens that the work of 
all the Morioka churches advances’ but 
slowly. 

While I was in Hachinohei the Morioka 
evangelist went to Tono. We have had some 


work here off and on for several years, and 
now the evangelist says a few wish baptism, 
and are prepared for it in his estimation. A 
Greek Church evangelist there tries to secure 
them for his own church, but they zealously 
study the Scriptures to see whether these 
things are so. I had planned for the Morioka 
evangelist and one of our young men to spend 
the summer in Tono, but my plans were over- 
ruled by the Master of the vineyard, for the 
tidal wave came and the men were needed 
in the distribution of aid sent the sufferers. 
I was much disappointed, but God knows best. 
Prof. Henry Topping. 
TOKYO, Sept. 2, 1896. 

No discouragements have appeared in my 
work during the last quarter, nor in fact 
many incidents that call for notice. We can 
see that God is blessing the work and that 
some good is being done. We are persuaded 
that uneventful periods are not necessarily 
unimportant, and we give thanks for the 
progress we can see, 

I record gratefully a successful surgical 
operation which has apparently quite freed 
me from a difficulty that had recently begun 
to cause me a daily loss of vigor. The two 
weeks in the hospital were so timed that none 
of my duties suffered serious interruption, 
friends kindly carrying my work on as usual. 
It is a source of power and of confidence to 
know that the best medical skill and the most 
scientific methods can be called in whenever 
needed. Mrs. Topping can also testify to the 
skill of Tokyo physicians. Through too much 
zeal she, and perhaps also myself, have been 
forced to rest a little, but probably we are 
now acclimated, and if so we congratulate 
ourselves upon the small amount of sickness 
incident thereto. 

Rev. C. K. Harrington. 
Yoxouama, Sept. 18, 1896. 

The Theological School closed for the 
summer vacation, April 30. As soon after 
that as I could complete my arrangements, on 
May 16, I left Yokohama for the Province of 
Shinshu, in which is the field entrusted to my 
care, a part of the plain or valley of Mat- 
sumoto. Mr. Kaji, who had been laboring 
there for some years, had been forced at the 
eg of March, to discontinue his work on ac- . 
count-of sickness, and I took with me as my 
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helper, Mr. Kaneko, a student in the seminary. 
I remained on the field three months, during 
which time we held about seventy meetings of 
various kinds, most of them being evangelistic 
meetings, and the others specially intended 
for the help of the believers. We spent 
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several weeks at each of our four stations in 
the valley, and had encouraging attendance 
and attention at our meetings both in town 
and village, indoors and outdoors, and found 
here and there a few who showed more than 
a passing interest. 


G@UTLOOK: 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.—I could 
obtain easily the names of a dozen men 
who have left the ministry the past two 
years to go into business. I know of 
churches that have dropped all services, 
except, perhaps, one on Sunday evening, 
and many of whose members work nearly 
as hard on Sunday as during the week. All 
the great manufactories rest only twice a 
month, with occasional other holidays. 
Drinking habits are on the increase among 
Christians. 

Per Contra, there are more men in the 
ministry to-day because called of God to 
be there—men who will starve in their 
tracks rather than yield to selfish, sordid 
motives—than ever before. 

Christianity as a fad has had its day. 
As a foreign religion it is no longer wel- 
come. The call is for a Japanese Chris- 
tianity; and people at large are beginning 
to feel that Christianity is adapted to 
Japan. Christian men of earnest faith and 
marked personality, who aré genuinely in- 
terested in annexing New Japan to the 
kingdom of heaven, are welcomed every- 
where. 

Inquirers are on the increase, semi- 
Nicodemuses, who exist by the hundred if 
not thousand among thoughtful men in the 
land, are coming out of their retirement. 
I met one such the other day, a disciple a 
quarter of a century ago of Thompson and 
Carruthers, two early Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. He told me he still kept his 
Bible, and read it when he had leisure. 
There have been more additions to the 
churches the past six months than during 
the previous year. 

As I view it, the greatest hindrance to the 
Japanese church of to-day is, not the loose 
theology of some among her members nor 
the opposition from unbelievers, but the 
conduct of what may be termed the outer 
rim of Christian church-membership. 
Many of these professed disciples have 
denied their Lord and His Gospel by 
flagrant acts of unrighteousness. I can 
think of six places at this moment where i 
seems well-nigh impossible for earn 
evangelists to get a hearing solely 
of the disgraceful conduct of pro} 


Christians. There was nothing askew about 
their theology, but their lives were fright- 
fully so. I deplore loose thinking on vital 
themes; but loose living is far more disas- 
trous to the faith of common people.—Rev. 
J. H. Pettee of Okayama. 


THE RESTORATION of the power of 
the Mikado and of Shinto power in 1868 
knocked Buddhism in Japan off its pedestal 
and the hundreds of thousands of priests 
with all their hoarded wealth will never be 
able to set it up as it was before that. 
And the rapid influx of foreign ideas has 
caused Shintoism to fade like a fog bank 
before the rising sun! Let us all pray that 
the great Sun of Righteousness may shine 
brighter and clearer upon the Sun-rise 
Empire (Ni-hou-koku), until every mist and 
shadow of error shall fade forever, and in- 
stead of the old heathen theocracy (Shinto) 
Jesus be found at the head of the true 
Theocracy, worshiped by the Mikado and 
nillions of his people.—Jonathan Goble. 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY IN 
JAPAN.—The eighth general meeting of 
the Red Cross Society in Japan was held in 
Tokyo, last June. Arrangements had been 
made for 10,000 visitors, but the doors had 
to be shut against the overflow. Count 
Sano, the President, announced that the 
society has 300,000 members. 

The Empress was present, and in a few 
words expressed her delight in the part 
played by the society during the war. 

From the Report it appears that 64,445 
war patients, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
were cared for under the auspices of the 
society, either among the eleven Reserve 
Hospitals in Japan, or on the field. Only 
about 7,000 of all the patients suffered from 
wounds. The entire staff in active service . 
numbered 1,567 persons, of whom two phy- | 
sicians and twenty-three nurses, four of 
them women, met death in the discharge of 
duty. 

Every camp and hospital during the war, 
felt the enthusiasm and example of the 
Empress and her court ladies. Foremost 
among the latter was a graduate of Vassar 
College, the friend of Miss Bacon (author 
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of “Japanese Girls’). While in America, 
Miss Stematz Yamakawa had studied 
the practical methods of training nurses. 
On her return to Japan she became the 
wife of Count Oyama, Minister of War, 
and when at the, outbreak of the struggle 
he took the field with the troops, she inter- 
ested herself in the welfare of his soldiers. 
She invited ladies to her house and taught 
them to make carbolized gauze. 


CHRISTIANITY WE DO NEED. We 
need it not so much to demolish our idols of 
wood and stone. Those are innocent things 
compared with other idols worshiped in 
Heathendom and elsewhere. We need it 
to make our bad appear worse, and our 
good appear better. It only can convince 
us of sin; and, convincing us of it, can help 
us to rise above it, and conquer it. Hea- 
thenism I always consider as a tepid state 
of human existence,—it is neither very 
warm nor very cold. A lethargic life is a 
weak life. It feels pain less; hence re- 
joices less. De profundis is not of heathen- 
ism. We need Christianity to intensify us; 
to swear fealty to our God, and enmity 
toward devils. Not a butterfly-life, but an 
eagle-life; not the diminutive perfection of 
a pink rose, but the sturdy strength of an 
oak. Heathenism will do for our childhood, 
but Christianity alone for manhood. The 
world is growing, and we with the world. 
Christianity is getting to be a necessity 
with all of us.—From “Diary of a Japanese 
Convert.” 

A PAID MINISTRY is yet a much 
mooted question with us. Our heathen 
teachers used to have no stipulated pay for 
their services. Twice every year, their 
pupils brought to them whatever did lie in 
the power of each to bring. From ten pieces 
of gold to a bundle of parsnips or carrots, 
were gradations of such “tokens of grati- 
tude,” as they were called. They had no 
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deacons to poke them to death for church 
dues and pew rents, and other such things. 
A teacher was expected to remain as no- 
teacher till he had made enough progress 
in his spiritual discipline as to be able to 
rely entirely upon heaven and his fellow- 
men for the support of his body. This they 
considered a most practical method of 
“natural selection,” no danger thus of 
being imposed upon with pseudo-teachers 
and time-servers.—From “Diary of a Japa- 
nese Convert.” 


EXTENT OF JAPAN.—In Yezo, the 
Northern Island, the hilltops are the resort of 
the ptarmigan, identical with the bird of the 
Scottish Highlands; and the pine forests 
below are the home of the hazel hen, so 
familiar in the Swedish dahls. The great 
Central Island of Nippon (a name strangely 
corrupted into Japan by some of the earlier 
navigators) presents us with the varied 
produce of Northern and Central Europe. 


until in Kiushiu we have all the semi- 
tropical luxuriance of Andalusia and 
Southern Italy, and of even still more 


tropical climes. The traveler amongst the 
Ainu of the north may gather his bouquets 
of the lily of the valley and various Alpine 
acquaintances; whilst the wanderer 
amongst the villages of Satsuma in the 
south rests in the orange groves under the 
shade of the palm, lulled by the swish of 
the never-resting banana leaves. But as 
the British home possessions extend to the 
Shetlands northwards, and to the Channel 
Islands in the south, so the empire of 
Japan in the Kurile Islands possesses a 
continuation of insular territory to almost 
Arctic limits; while in the south the-archi- 
pelago of the Liuchiu Islands connected as 
they are with Kiushiu by an unbroken 
chain of islets, and beyond these again the 
Majico Sima group and ‘Formosa, bring the 
island empire well within the tropics. 


DONATIONS: 


RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER, 1896. 


MAINE, $250.09. 


Bangor Ist ch., 50c.; Oxford Asso., 14.28; Rumford 
Falls, 2.62; South Paris ch., 10; Franklin ch., 2.80; 
Swan's Island, 2.19; West Sullivan, 1.60; East Blue- 
hill, 1.54; Surry, 2.80; Northeast Harbor, 6.69; Sedg- 
wick, 6.66; Winter Harbor, 2.58; Trenton, 64c.; Goulds- 
boro, 1.20; Brooklin, 8.80; Lamoine, 9.67; Waterville, 
Mrs. E. O. Stevens, 2; Waterville Ist ch., 99.85; Skow- 
hegan, Bethany ch., 9.57; Harrington, Y. P. 8. C. E. 
to apply on salary of Willie L. Clark, care Rev. Jos. 
Clark, Congo, 12.50; Sanford Y. P. 8. C. E., 2.10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $146.69. 


Rumney ch., 2.84; Nashua Ist ch., 100; Sanbornton 
1st ch., 2.54; No. Sanbornton ch., 2.25; Exeter Ist ch., 
28.06; Lyme Centre ch., 11. 


VERMONT, $89.25. 

Chester 1st ch. S. S., 3.85; Saxton’s River ch., 51.15; 
Chester, Y. M. Bible class to apply tow. sup. Kakany 
Katama, care Rev. J. Dussman, 6.25; Ludlow, A. F. 
Sherman, a thank offering tow. the debt, for confidence 
restored and ruin averted, 10; Halifax ch., 3.50; Jeri- 
cho ch., 8; Johnson Y. P. 8S. C. E., 6; Brattleboro, ‘A 
Vermont Sister,’’ 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,659.93. 
Chelsea 1st ch., Dea. Perry’s Bible class for sup. 
David, care Rev. Jno.Newcomb, 50; Sterling ch., 4; 
Ist ch., 300; Whitman Ist ch., 34.75; Grafton: 
; West Somerville ch., W. L. Teele for sup. 
ne, care Rev. I. S. Hankins, 25; A friend, 10; 
¥' ch., 21; Hingham ch., 12; Springfield) 
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State st. ch., 50.15; East Boston, Central Square 
8. C. "add'l, 4.53; Mauchaug ch., 2; Marshfield 
Ist ch., 10.50; Sharon Y. P. S. C. E., 16; West Acton 
ch. 8. 's. in part, 25; West Acton ch., 29.42; Brock- 
ton, Warren Ave. B, Y. P. U., 1; Monterey, Mrs. Hy- 
lan Dowd and daughter, 2; Winthrop, Horace J. Soule, 
M. D., 2; Fall River, Temple Y. P. S. C. E., tow. 
sup. Bu-tha, care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Rangoon, 10; 
“In memoriam,’’ 250; Woodville ch., 5; Lynn, East, 
Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. Bible woman, care Rev. J. L. 
Dearing, Japan, 50; Greenfield ch., 3.90; Boston 1st ch., 
165.17; Malden Ist ch. Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. Rey. 
J. E. Cummings, Burma, 25; Lynn, Mrs. John Whit- 
more, 5; Middlefield ch., 2.50; Worcester Ist ch., 
270.68; West Boylston, Mrs. Alona A. Hinds, to con- 
stitute self an H. L. M., 100; West Boylston, 1st ch., 
11.88; Lowell, Branch st. S. S., 10; Clinton Ist eh., 
for Solomon Venentiah, care Key. J. E. Clough, India, 
26.39; Westboro S. S., 25; Boston, Clarendon st. ch., 
Mrs. W. E. Witter, 15; Boston, T. C. Evans, 5; Aga- 
wan, “H. M,’’ 25; Salem Central ch., 50; Southwick, 
“From a friend,’’ 1; West Sutton ch., 2. 


RHODE ISLAND, $117.50. 
Quidnesset ch., 75: Providence Fourth ch. B. Y. P. U. 


tow. sup. Hl. J. Vinton, Rangoon, 12.50; Jamestown, 
“Rh. C.,’’ 25; Warren, Mrs. S. B. Sanders, 5; 


CONNECTICUT, $239.20. 
srooklyn ch., 6¢ Norwich, Central ch., Mrs. J. D. 
Ilerr, tow. sup. nat. pr., 10; Deep River ch., 40.21; 
New Haven, Rev. F. W. C. Meyer, 5; South Norwalk 
Y. P. S.C. E., 5.94; West Hartford 1st ch., 2; Brook- 
lyn, Mrs E.- Barrett, 2; Winsted Y. P. S. C. E.,7.55; 
Deep River ch., 7.50; Hartford Ist ch., 153. 


NEW YORK, $3,565.59. 


Oswego Ist ch, addl., 3; Meridian ch., 2; Pough- 
keepsie S. S., for sup. Ko Shwe Kinn, Moung Kman 
and Moung Che, care Rey. F. H. Eveleth, Burma, 
150; Scriba, Mrs. A. E. Powers, 4.75; E. Pembroke 8.8. 
2; Troy, Mr. Justus Miller, tow. passage expenses to 
Burma of Rey. A. V. B. Crumb and wife, 500; Sher- 
burne ch., 15.20; New York City, Alexander ave. 8S. S., 
for sup. Ko Shwe Min, care Rev. E, Grigg, Burma, 
50; Amsterdam Ist ch., tow. sup. nat. pr., To-Coo, 
Pai Law, Shah Hai and Man Wes, care Rev. A. V. B. 
Crumb, 20.50; Troy, Fifth Ave ch, 131.12; Rochester, 
“W. A. 3S.',, 40; Troy, Second ch., 50; Saratoga 
Springs Ist ch., to constitute Ranson K. Dwyer, H. L. 
M., 100; Bradford S. S., 9; Ludingtonville, Whaley 
Pond ch. and Rev. 8S. H. White, 30; Friendship ch., 
56.30; Adams Village ch. addl., 15.03; Spencer ch. 
addl., 3; Buffalo, Emmanuel S. 8., tow. salary of Rey. 
W. F. Thomas, Insein, Burma, 27.13; Brockton, ist 
Portland ch., tow. salary of Revs. Robert Wellwood 
and Henry Richards, 7.40; Sherman, Rev. T. P. Poate, 
as above, 10; Cortland Asso., a friend of missions, 10; 
East Branch ch., 3; Windsor ch., 1.46; Cannonsville, 
Tompkins ch., 6; Harpursville ch., 3.55; Troy, South 
ch., 11; Lima 8S. S., 6.85; Erieville ch., 4.25; Ilion 
Y. P. S. C. E. addl., 5; Lockport B. Y. P. U., 14.15; 
Maulins ch., 10.42; Carlton Y, P. S. C. E. addl., 1; 
Ithaca Ist ch. in part, 55; New York City 1st ch., Af- 
ternoon Bible School for sup. nat. pr. Shwee Chee, care 
Rey. L. W. Cronkhite, 30; New York Twenty-Third 
Street ch., 69.19; First Swedish ch., for sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. Jno. Newcomb, 33.35; New York, anon., a 
thank offering for national deliverance, 25; Yonkers, 
Warburton-ave. ch., 1,484.75; Tremont Ist ch., 28; 
Williamsbridge, Mrs. E. J. Rouzee, for nat. pr. fund, 
3; Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., 500; Marcy ave., balance, 

1.27; Greene-ave ‘‘Prayer Circle,’’ 10; Memorial ch. 
Y. P. S. C. E., 25.20; South Brooklyn, First German 


NEW JERSEY, $848.16. 


Asbury Park Ist ch., 14.23; Hoboken, Second ch., 
Woman’s Circle, 14.10; Palermo B. Y. P.. U., 5; Cal. 
vary Baptist ch., including Dennisville lecture, 13.¢ 
Atlantic City ch., 20; Tuckahoe ch., 2.40; Ocean Ci 
lecture, 8.75; Pleasantville ch., 8.42; Sea View 
2.61; Riverton and Palmyra Y. P. 8S. for China 
Atlantic City Y. P. 8S. C. E., for nat. pr., ca 

I. S. Hankins, 9; Hightstown ch. addl., 1; 

Central ch. Y. P. S. C. K., for nat. pr., es 
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W. A. Stanton, 12.50; Cape May Court House B Y. 
P. U., for nat. pr., care Rev. M. C. Mason, 8.37; 
“J. C. S.,’’ for nat pr., care Rev. Jno. Dussman, 18; 
Cape May City ch., 16.90; Ridgewood, Emmanuel 8S. 8., 
13; Paterson 1st ch., Miss Van Giesen’s S. S. class, 
for nat. helpers in China, 6; Morristown Ist ch., 
629.75; E. Orange ‘‘First of the Oranges’’ 8S. S., 20: 
E. Orange, Prospect-st. ch., 18.23; S.8., 4. 


DELAWARE, $7.30. 
Wilmington, North ch., 7.30. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $970.11. 

Shiloh ch., 1.25; Lower Dublin ch., 15.19; Philadel- 
phia, Gethsemane ch., King’s Daughters, for nat. pr., 
eare Rev. L. W. Cronkhite ,15; New Tabernacle ch., 
in part, 30.19; Fourth ch., extra specific for nat. prs., 
care Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick, 120; Balligomingo ch., 7; 
Montgomery ch., extra and specitic offering, 36.25; 
Second ch. ladies, for nat, prs., care Rev. D. Downie, 
PD. D. and Rev. W. H. Cossum, 8; Messiah S. S., 6; 
Narberth, Ch. of the Evangel (of wh. 100 is fr. Mrs. 
Il. S. Hopper, special for Mrs. Ingall’s work), 200; 
Norristown Ist ch., 86; S. S., 16.50; Phoenixville ch., 
125.05; S. S., 7.88; Parkerford ch., 4.62; Danville, 
Immanuel ch., 2; McKeesport Ist ch., 38.47; S. S., 
6.74; Fifth-ave. ch., 17.17; Washington ch. in part, 
20; Mahanoy City ch., 5; Bethlehem Y. P. Soc., for 
nat. student, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, Burma, 11; 
Vittston, Luzerne-ave. ch. ladies, for nat. pr. **Ting,’’ 
care Rev. W. H. Cossum, 15; do, Y. P. 8S. C. E., for 
nat. pr. care Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, 18.75; North East 
ch., 4.65; B. Y. P. U., 5; Chester 1st ch., 22.90; S. S., 
15; Philadelphia, Mrs. G. M. Conarroe, 10; Mrs. A. T. 
Ambler, 100, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $48.56. 


Washington, ‘‘In His Name,’’ 10; Anacostia ch. 10; 
Washington E-st. ch. in part, 28.56. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $20.68. 
Central City ch., 2; Harmony Asso., F. F. Daniel of 
Lucile, 2; Two a F. M. League, 1.83; Mt. Olivet, 
F. M. League, 1.30; Charlestown Ist ch., 3.55; Leon 


OHIO, $813.84. 


Dayton, Mr. Edward Canby and W. D. Chamberlin, 
tow. salary of Rev. I. E. Munger and wife, 400; Perry 
Y. P. S.C. E., 8.25; Wyoming Y. P. S. C. E., 5; Blue- 
hill, Mary A. Smith, 10; Euclid ch., 3.50; S. S., 11.20; 
Sugar Creek ch., 1.27; Washington C. H. ch., 3.82; 
Granville, First ch. balance, 1.80; Granville, Herbert 
Archer Clark, 15 (on life membership); Dayton, Cen- 
tral ch., 21.95; Sidney B. Y. P. U., 3.64; Tiffin, First 
ch., 35.97; Pemberton ch., 1.70; Ashland, Mrs. Eliza 
Thompson, 30; Marietta ist ch., 4; Cincinnati, Nintb 
st. ch., 181.48; Hamilton ist ch., 15; Canton Ist ch., 
49.56; Canton, Miss Kate E. Harvey, 10; Blue Rock 
ch., 7Oc. 

INDIANA, $150.10. 

Blue River, 1.55; Mill Creek, 1.80; New Albany 
Tabernacle, 10; Freedom, 1.15; New Liberty, 1.30; 
Seymour, 36.71; Indianapolis, College-ave. ch., 40.85; 
Kimberlin, 1.15; Tea Creek, 1.33; Pleasant Valley, 
65e.; Fairland, 5.30; Mt. Gilead, 5; Mt. Moriah, 5.47; 
Harmony, 2.90; Peru, 18; Herbert’s Creek, 2.85; West- 
port, 14.09, 

ILLINOIS, $404.31. 

Aurora ist B. Y. P. U., 5; Downer’s Grove ch., 
15.60; El Paso, Rev. J. F. Howard, 10; Paris Y. P., 2; 
Auburn Park ch., 8.35; Chicago, Calvary Y. P., tow. 
sup. Po Sau, care Rev. Wm. Ashmore, Jr., China, 25; 
Englewood ¥. P., tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. J. 8. 
Adams, Hankow, China, 50; Woodstock, Mrs. Page, in. 
memory of Nellore, for Teluga mission, 1; Carbondale, 
E. Patten, sup. Tel. pr., 6.25; Du Quoin S. S., 18.50; 
Chillecothe, pastor, tow. sup. pr., care Rev. J. M. 
Foster, China, 5; Toulan ch., 9.50; S. S., 6.86; Y. P., 
i 46; Cordova ch., 10.09; De Kalb ch., 34. 60; Roseville 

: s., sup. Tel. pr., 12.50; Mt. Vernon Y. P., 5; De- 
eatur Y. P, sup nat. pr, care Rev. J. M. Foster, 
China, 35; Pana ch., 3.60; Chicago, First Swedish 


Woman's Circle, sup. Dukana, care Rev. €. E. Pet- 
rick, Assam, 35; Swedish churches per _ treasurer, 
100; Chicago, First Danish, a friend, 4. 


32 Donations. 


IOWA, $302.80. 

Shenandoah S. 8., 6.17; Des Moines College Students, 
for sup. of Titus, cure Rev. J. E. Clough. 5.50; Keokuk 
8S. S., tow. sup. Kondiah, care Rev. J. E. Clough, 
India, 50; Epworth B. x. P. U.. for nat. pr. Indla 
Kolioh, care Rev. Jno. Newcomb. 5; Quasqueton B. Y. 
P. U., for same, 4; owe 4.12; Fredrichsburg (of 
wh. 280 is for Rev. J. S. Adams, Hankow, China, for 
use at discretion), 12. oe: "New Hampton for do., 18.20; 
New Hampton, W. G. Si'ke, for do., 9; New Hartford, 
13.75; Parkersburg, 9.60; Rock Creek, 14; West 
Mitchell ch., 16; B. Y. P. U., 5: Cedar Falls, 56.95; 
West Union, 26.92; Cresco, 15.50; Creseo Jr. B. Y. 
P. U., 1.50; Cresco Mission Band, 1.32 Waukon, 19.55; 
Stuart B. Y. P. U., 1.25; Rolfe, 4.25; Bradgate, 3. 


MICHIGAN, $32.71. 


Macomb, 1; Rochester, 8; Cedar Springs, 1.10; Cli- 
max Y, P. 8S. (of wh. 1.37 is from Jr. Union), 3.08; 
Marquette, 7.85; Ludington Sw. W. C., 5; Muskegon 
First ch., 6.68. 


MINNESOTA, $97.30. 

Cheney, Mrs. L. M. Garver, 10; Kennyville Y. P. 8., 
6.34; Worthington Sw. B. Y. P. U., 5.80; MelIntosh, 
Chas. Johnson, 10; Kron, Johanna Flink, 3.66; Cam- 
bridge, 1.50; St. Paul, Ist Sw., 1; 
V. Paul, Bapatia, India, 15; Lake Crystal B. Y. 
for Gurariah, care Rev. G. H. Brock, 12; Big Stone, 
C. Carlson, for nat. pr., 2.50; Leroy, Fred Palmerton, 
for use of Rev. J. S. Adams at discretion, 15; W. F. 
Goss, for do., 5; D. F. MeNabb, of wh. 5.00 is for 
Johanna Anderson, Toungoo, Burma, 10. 

WISCONSIN, $25.94. 

Manawa S. for Japan, 88e.; New Lisbon ch.. 
1.75; Lodi ch. and 8S. S., 17.31; Spring Prairie ch., 5; 
Marinette, memorial gift for Esther Carlson work in 
China, 1. 

KANSAS, $108.90. 

Marshall Centre, 1.87; Blue Rapids, 4.62; Marys- 
ville, 8.382; Havensville ch., 1.15; Y. P. S., 
Onaga, 5.05; Neodesha ch., 7; Eskridge, 1.50; Eureka 
ch., 6; Quenemo ch., 12; Louisburg ch., 2.05; Atchison, 
5.87; Kansas City 3d Y. P. S., 4; Osage Valley, 19; 
South Concord Association collection, 5.53; Parsons 
First, 7.15; Parsons, colored, 1.55; Kansas City Swe- 
dish Y. P. S., tow. sup. nat. pr., 12.50; Ellsworth ch., 
2.95; Ellsworth, M. N. Perry, 50c. 


NEBRASKA, $50.15. 

Fairbury 8. S., 5; Y. BP. S., 5; Diller, 1; Burwell ch., 
50c.; Burwell, M. J. Norris, 27¢.; Arnold, 2.54; Gandy 
ch., 1.40; R. C. Way, 50c.; Eudell, 2d ch., 50c.; 
Custer Asso. Coll., 4.28; Wabash, 3; Lincoln East, 3.81; 
Central City, 11.60; Hartington, 1.85; Tilden 8S. S., 
1.90; Springfield, 2; Sidney, 2; Bethany, 3. 


COLORADO, $55.07. 


Rocky Mountain Asso. Coll., 7.77; State Convention 
coll., 10.50; Trinidad S. S8., 4.10; Y. P. S., 2.70; Canon 
City, 1; La Junta, Mrs. A. Russell, tow. sup. nat. pr, 


John, care Rey. J. Paul, Lakhimpur, Assam, 25; ~ 
Midland Asso. coll., 4 
CALIFORNIA, $142.66. 


aa Angeles, W. S. Chase, 1.50; Oakland Ist ch. 

Y. P. S., 3.50; Oakland, 23d-ave. ch., 20; Swede 
Y. P. S., sup. nat. pr. Shwyze Paul, care of Dr. 
Bunker, 25; Wheatland ch., 5; Azusa ch., 21.56; Los 
Angeles Swede, Rev. A. W. Backlund and W. Werner, 
for sup. nat. pr. Sandoway, care of Rev. E. Griggs, 
12.50; Dixon ch., 9.95; Napa ch., 1.95; Escondido ch., 
3.60; Palomar ch., 2; Armona, R. F. McFee, 2.50; 
Santa Barbara Y. P. S., sup. Rev. W. Wynd, 4; Gon- 
zales ch., 4.65; Y. P. S., 2.30; King City ch., 2.90; 
Salimas, Mrs. Johnson’s class, for sup. student Ona- 
mura, care of Rev. J. L. Dearing, 13; San Lucas, 3.70; 
Santa Cruz Ist ch, 4.05. 


OREGON, $20.22. 

Albany Juniors, for sup. Rev. G. W. Hill, 1.25; Ha 
sey ch., 50c.; Adams ch., 6; 8. S., 77c.; Grant’s Pasi 
ch., 50¢e.; Medford ch., 10c.; Merlin ch., 10c.; Portlan¢ 
1st ch., 2.50; Salem ch., 1.50; Hood River ch., 7. 


Birthday society for 


[January, 1897. 


WASHINGTON, $31.21. 
Tacoma Ist ch., 25.01; Ellensburg ch., 6.20. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $22. 


Lake Preston, A. C. Lindner, 5; Aberdeen, for Tee-o, 
care Dr. A. Bunker, Toungoo, 17 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $6.96. 


Mt. Zion, 5; Nebo, W. S. Rogers, 35c.; International 
Convention, 1.61. 


WYOMING, $1.10. 
Cheyenne ch., 35c.; Cheyenne, colored ch., 75c. 


MISCELLANEOUS, $357.50. 
General Miss. Soe. of German Bap. churches of 
North America, for the Cameroon mission, by J. A 
Schultze, Texas, 357.50. 


ASSAM, $100. 
Tura, a friend of missions, for the debt, 100. 


INDIA, $50. 
Ramapatam, Rev. J. Heinrichs, for the debt, 50. 


JAPAN, $578.96. 

Osaka, recd. on the field for mission work of Miss 
M. Walton per acct, Sept. 30, 1896, 5.86 Mex.=3.16; 
Yokohama, recd. on the field by Miss C. A. Converse 
per acct. 95-6, 196.18 Mex.—105.43; Kobe, Rev. H. H. 
Rhees, for mission work per acct, Sept. 30, 1896, 
54.40 Mex.=470.37. 


SPAIN, $7.82. 

Barcelona ch, per acct, Rey. M. C. Marin, Sept. 30, 
1896, Rs, 192.04==7.82. 
Total, 
LEGACIES. 


Concord, N. Wen. B. Stearns, 36 
Somerville, Mass., Nathaniel L. Day- 
ton, 300.00 


Southbridge, Mass.. Joln Edwards, 27.00 
Newburyport, Mess estate Mary El- 
well, 27. 


Providence, ki. I., ine. Henry 
Jackson fund, 

Jamestown, N. Y., Mrs. Cynthia R. 
Crissey, J 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Horace Waters, YT3.8T 

Holly, N. Y., James G. Wilson, j 

Plainfield, Ill., D. D. Greene, 


2,068.77 
$14,201.38 

Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1896, 
to November 1, 1 $88.630.79 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, i896, 
to December 1, 1896, $102,922.17 
Donations received to December 1, 1896, $73,202.36. 
Maine, $1,407.15: New Hampshire, $602.65; Ver- 
mont, $778.38; Massachusets, $9,708.17; Rhode Island, 
$1,564.03; Connecticut, $1,956.86; New York, $14,- 
881.71; New Jersey, $3,759.71; Pennsylvania, $7,620.92; 
Delaware, $36.89; District of Columbia, $735.86; 
Maryland, $28; Virginia, $3.50; West Virginia, $1,- 
055.82; Ohio, $6,223.59; Indiana, $1,329.99; Illinois, 
$8,038.33; Iowa, $1,613.19; Michigan, $1,161.53; 
Minnesota, $1,090.08; Wisconsin, $1,437.31; Missouri, 
$709.70; Kansas, $991.97; Nebraska, $528.25; Colo- 
rado, $251.55; California, $920.51; Oregon, $228.04; 
North Dakota, $63.69; South Dakota, $186.02; Wash- 
ington, $377.24; Nevada, $48; Idaho, $21.53; Utah, 
$15.50; Wyoming, $5.30; Montana, $43.30; Arizona, 
11.55; South Carolina, $35.24; Kentucky, $2; Tennes- 
ee, $10; Louisiana, $6.05; Florida, $10; Alabama, $15; 
“itish Columbia, $89.95; Indian Territory, $53.31; 
lahoma Territory, $45.70; New Mexico, $3; Canada, 
England, $20; Spain, $7.82; Burma, $96.42; Assam, 
ndia, $50; Japan, $578.96; Alaska, $3.66; Mis- 
619.43. 


REV. LYMAN JEWETT, D., 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY TO THE TELUGUS, INDIA, 
Born at Waterford, Maine, March 9, 1813. 


Died at Fitchburg, Mass., January 7, 1897. 
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